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"Messrs. Editore—The French’ transport 
bhips have at length arrived, and slthongh 
they make s pretty appearance in the har- 
bonr, yet. the beauty of the sight by n0 


ap- 
prehensions consequent upon the departure 
of the French troops. .Were:not my own 
feelings s0 deeply tinged with gloom at the 
occurrence of this long expected but much 
dreaded. event, I should certainly enjoy 
watching these séotes of little boats skim- 
ming ‘across the water, each bearing a merry 
party of French officers and soldiers; and I 
should not be unappreciative of the display 
made by sll these huge ships whose stately 
forms.stend out so boldly against the unva- 
ried blue.of sea and horizon. But, more 
than all,-I. should enjoy the fine martial 
music with which our mean and dusty 
stteets ate honoured ‘as the troops pass 
through the town on their way to the 
‘water's edge. They very naturally show 
‘the greatest delight at getting away from 
i Syria, and in the most joyous manner 
vey shout rather than sing while making 
preparations for departure. 
I have spoken. of the regret felt at 
their departure, but I refer only to the 
Christians and.a-portion of the Frank 
ion. The Mohammedans, on the 
other hand, do not ‘attempt to conceal 
their pleasure; and it is not matter of 


_ partprise that they should feel an intense 
gratification at the riddance of our gallant 


protectors, who, though they have not ful- 
led our. expectations to the utmost in 
punishing the guilty, have at least inspired 
us, with a feeling of security for the time 
being, and have made our hearts glad by 
their- mere presence here. I am told the 
Druses. of the mountains are quite as glad 
at the departure of the hated army of 
s¢gaiours’’ as are their Moslem allies; and 
as long as. their gratification only shows 
itself in the harmless manner in which, as 
yet, they are indulging, there is no especial 
cause for alarm; and it is to be hoped they 
dare go.no further. The threats, and curses, 
and songs of ridicule into which they are 
just. now, bursting: forth with a new zest, 
are annoyances we were at one time quite 
accustomed to, and- must always expect 
while on Syrian soil, except’ under such 
peculiarly happy circumstances as those by 
which we have lately been surrounded, 
when French power and influence have had 
the delightfal effect of hushing all this into 
silence. 
There they go!—another company of our 
dearly prized protectors are leaving our 
shores. I know it is they who are march- 
ing by, for the grand strains of music borne 
on the air sound very different from the 
shrill, unmusical noises emanating from 
Turkish bands. Now the music gets nearer, 
and I can see the gay fellows passing 
through the street beneath my window. 
Noting men, women, and children are col- 
lecting on. every spot which may afford 
them a like view. Among the crowd are 
some refugees; and in the meagre form and 
desponding air of yon poor woman, I readily 
recognize’ one who, after she had escaped 
from the massacres, asked me for a little 
oil, that she might keep her. lamp burning, 
in order to watch by her apparently dying 
boy, and see when the wan little face 
should assume the death hue. Although 
almiost starving, she asked not for bread, 
referring the luxury of a light to enable 
er to look upon the features of her child. 


‘I accompanied her that night to the side of 


the little sufferer—I cannot say to her 
abode, for abode she had none; and when 
she had lighted the -wick protruding from 
the little earthen vessel constituting the 
lamp of the poorer class of Orientals, she 
held to the parched lips of the boy a cup of 
milk I had given her. It is needless to say 
that the child jmmediately awakened from 
its languor, and did not die, for nourish- 
ment was the only medicine it needed. It 
may be she formed one of the company of 


broken-hearted widows who not long since 


assembled themselves at the house of the 
French General, and besought him to re- 


main in their midst yet a little while with 


his troops. They now see that it was in 
vain they poured forth their tales of sorrow, 
and with tear-stained cheek made known 
their errand; for though the kind man was 
deeply touched, yet grant their request and 
decomplish their desires he could not, for 
others besides himself are judges of what 
is right, and what must be done in the 
matter. The wretched black-robed host, 
with.angaish of heart left the Geneyal’s 
abode; and now the dreaded event of the 
departure of the troops stands before them 
a terrible reality—no longer a thing they 
sometimes ventured to hope might never 
take place, but in actual process of execu- 
tion. 

Ah! sad, indeed, is the sound of this 
martial tramp to me—and down, down sinks 
my heart at every fresh burst of the music; 
for strong help goes from us, and leaves us 
at the mercy of a cruel people. And when 
I: look upon the sea, Iam sickened at the 

ight of another proof that Syria is losing 

ends. There stand the great black ships 
which have come to take them away; and 
in the distant horizon a curling wreath of 
smoke indicates the approach of another. 


Every day the booming of cannon announces | 


the arrival of one or two of these black- 
chimneyed messengers, come to deprive 
nen poor land of its only protectjon and 


y The bot season has now commenced, and 


has already assumed some of that fierceness 


which, toward the middle of ‘summer, will 
increase to a point hard indeed to be en- 
dured; and many will be driven to the 
mountains, notwithstanding the risk they 
will undoubtedly incur by trusting them- 
Aelves to the dangers of the once “ goodly,’’ 
but now inhospitable Lebanon. It is well, 
however, that all do not agree as to the 
dangers of Lebanon, else we towns-people 
should not be able to refresh ourselves with 
these delicious lumps of snow, of which its 
heights are rapidly being exhausted by the 


venturous labouring men of Beirut. 


‘ Since putting my pen to paper I have 
received an account of a sad circumstance 
Which has just ocourred in the. mountains. 
A Ohristian girl, who was employed to 
Carry. water to some workmen, was met in 
aby-path leading from the Deir-el-Komr 
road: by three Turkish soldiers, and as- 
saulted by two of them in a most ruffianly 
manner. One or two attempts having been 


oq MBTTER FROM SYRIA. = | made to punish, the soldiers, but without 


avail, the matter was represented to Fuad 
Pacha, who pronounced sentence of death ; 


_| and, near en old pile of palaces, just below 
ful Adish, the two soldiers were shot. This 


severity on the part of Fuad Pacha was no 
doubt practised by him solely for the sake 
of the good effect it must assuredly pro- 
duce—not only'as a proof that the Chris- 
tisus may expect the fulfilment of his pro- 
mises to the very letter, but as a warning 
to the’ Tarkish soldiery which may well 
strike terror into the heart of every one of 
them. The presence of a very strong 
English squadron, anchored within shot of 
Beirut, will also help to restore and main- 
tain a certain degree of confidence among 
the people, and will probably gradually do 
away with the gloomy effects produced on 
the minds of the Christians by the de- 
parture of the French. Indeed, signs of 
improvement in this respect are already 
beginning to show themselves. A letter 
has lately been received from a once wealthy 
Christian of Damascus, who fled to Beirut 
after the massacres, but has since returned 
to Damascus to look after the wreck of his 
property. He says it is not at all unlikely 
he will remain in his native town with his 
family, should he receive sufficient compen- 


sation money from Government to rebuild 


his house. 

Up to this day the missionariés are as- 
siduously engaged attending to the physical 
and spiritual wants of these poor refugees, 
as well as those resident natives who have 
a prior claim upon them; but so arduous 


| have been their labours, that now many of 


them find themselves obliged to seek a 
mountain home for a while, where they 
will enjoy a short season of comparative 
rest. They truly deserve a goodly share of 
sympathy, for their future is dark before 
them; and though during the war they 
escaped with their lives, yet most disastrous 
have been its effects upon the prospects of 
their mission. Yet when I hear the glad 
chorus of hundreds of children’s voices fill- 
ing their chapel, I cannot but have great 
hopes of the rising generation of Syrians. I 
refer to a very late and interesting feature 
of the mission—something combining a con- 
gert and singing-school, when all the day 
and Sunday-school scholars assemble them- 
selves in the chapel, and, led by Mr. Jessup, 
sing “Happy land,” and other of those 
pretty children’s hymns which are so much 
sung in Sunday-schools in America. Tra- 
vellers are much interested in these exer- 


cises, and they especially delighted a party . 


of American clergymen who lately visited 
Beirut, and who will no doubt describe 
them in a series of little books on Syria, 
which one of them intends publishing on 
his return to America. 

- We are delighted to hear fof the safe re- 
turin of Dr. Leyburn to his native shores, 
for a report of his death while in Italy had 
occasioned much uneasiness; and his friends 
here, of whom he has many, are making 
eager inquiries as to the truth of the 
rumour. 

_ I have neglected to mention the presence 
of two American vessels in our harbour, 
the captains of which are in a dilemma, 
fearing to return to America lest they may 
be captured so soon as they approach our 
poor distracted country, by Southern pri- 
vateers. Handi. 


For the Presbyterian. 


GOOD AND EVIL COMMUNICATIONS. 
| No. III. 


In the two former papers on this subject 
we considered some of the instruction pre- 
sented by the circumstances of Lot in 
Sodom, and his forfeiting the benefits of 
his religious faith by his worldly mind. It 
was noticed that his escape from the burn- 
ing of the wicked city was only to linger 
in poverty, to leave a reprobate posterity, 
and to reflect that he was saved alive be- 
cause God remembered Abraham rather 
than himself. We now return to his case, . 
to consider it as an example of the danger 
from evil associations, and of the advan- 
tages of association with the good. 

He lifted up his eyes and beheld all the 
plain of Sodom; its rich and wide-spread 
verdure; its many fountains, and their 
bright and purling streams; and he thought 
only how his flocks and herds would fatten 
and shine in such pasture, and how soon 
he might grow even richer and greater 
than Abraham. He did not consider how 
much nearer he would be to the tempta- 
tions of Sodom, and how dangerous the 
captivating vices of that city would be to 
his own righteous principles and practice. 
He did not think what a snare there was 
for his children, and how fatally they might 
be taken in it; how soon they might all 
become reconciled to the wickedness of the 
city, and be ready to choose their perma-. 
nent residence ip the midst of it. He did 
not consider, moreover, what a provocation 
wickedness is to wickedness, and how liable 
those wicked people were to be assailed by 
their wicked neighbours. Nor did he 
remember that by joining interests with 
them he must also share in their fate. 
These perils were discovered too late. 
When the interests have become far-reach- 
ing and deeply rooted in the soil of world- 
liness, it is not easy to escape from the | 
calamities which worldliness may incur. 
This danger is great, and often fatal. 

On the other hand, the advantages of 
Lot were very great, from his relation to 
Abraham. He had received great benefit 
from this, and might have had more from 
first to last. He could not receive, with 
Isaac, the full benefit of Abraham’s cove- 
nant for himself and his posterity. Yet, 
from the time he left his father’s house to 
go with Abraham, the shield of Almighty 
protection that covered Abraham spread 
also over him. He knew all of God that 
Abraham knew; for the people of God do 
not withhold their knowledge or their privi- 
leges from any who desire them, and are 
disposed to profit by them. He might have 
lived as a part of Abraham’s patriarchal 
household, with Abraham’s God Almighty 
for his shield, and his exceeding great re- 
ward. And even after the separation, his 
relation to Abraham was a great advantage. 
He had an interest in his favour; could 
seek his counsel, enjoy his good wishes and 
the benefit of his prayers, had his powerful 
interposition to restore him from captivity, 
and finally is indebted to the Lord’s remem- 
brance of Abraham for deliverance from the 
catastrophe of Sodom. 

Such is the law of the gracious Provi- 
dence towards those who seek fellowship 
with the good. Every one will choose such 
society, as he regards even his temporal 
welfare; how much more as he prizes the 


sense. 


eternal favour of God? They say heartily 
to every one, “‘Come thou with us, and we 
will do thee good.”’ And if any say, ‘‘We 
will go with you, for we have heard that 
God is with you,” they may always rely 
upon the benefits. The light of the Lord’s 
countenance will spread itself over them, as 
it does over his people. As they live in 
the light, they have only to walk in the 
light, and they are safe. 
with those who walk with God. 

The case of Lot warns men against devo- 
tion to this world. It not only forfeits re- 
ligious welfare, but puts temporal interests 
all in peril. True righteousness is the uni- 
form condition of the greatest temporal good. 
Seek first the kingdom of God. Lot found, 
to his dreadful loss, that he could sacri- 
fice too much for a rich pasture. The flocks 
may thrive, but be exposed to the marauder. 
The spirit of the world is a rot in the core 
of all temporal good—a traitor to invite the 
enemy into the citadel—a latent disease be- 
neath the countenance of the most bloom- 
ing health. The professed follower of 


-Christ with the worldly mind prostitutes 


the gift of God, and throws himself away. 
Lot saved nothing from Sodom but a miser- 
able life. Lead us not into temptation. 


For the Presbyterian. 


SMALL BEGINNINGS. 


When the revelations of eternity shall be 
made, how wonderful will God’s providence 


seem, in often choosing the weakest instru- 


ments to bring about his most glorious 
works! How often, even in the view of 
his creatures, does he select ‘the weak 
things of the earth to confound the things 
that are mighty,” constraining all to say, 
«Not by might nor by power, but by my 
Spirit, saith the Lord!” The most :pre- 
cious revivals that have blessed particular 
churches and communities have often com- 
menced in the midnight prayers and wrest- 
lings of some obscure child of God, whose 
soul overflowed with love for the Master 
and anguish for perishing souls. 

So also the great enterprises of the day 
have risen to their present vast proportions 
from very small beginnings. 

«A pebble in the streamlet sent, 

Has changed the course of many a river.” 

An humble Welsh clergyman was once 
walking among his flock, when he chanced 
to meet a little girl, He asked if she 
could remember his text of the previous 
Sabbath. She hung her head and wept, 
telling him she had no Bible in which to 
find the place. This led to some inquiries, 
in which the minister learned that neither 
her parents nor neighbours owned this pre- 
cious book. The good man’s heart was 
deeply pained at this sad destitution, and 
this little conversation led to a meeting in 
London of a few earnest Christians, who 
sought to devise some means for supplying 
the poor in Wales with the Bible. From 
that small meeting grew the great institu- 
tion of the British and Foreign Bible Sc- 
ciety—an Institution which has distributed 
already over fifteen millions of copies of the 
word of God, and which sends forth its 
hundreds of thousands annually. From 
this sprang in turn the American Bible 
Society, and its thousands of branches. 
From such a tiny germ originated this 
gigantic tree, whose leaves of life and heal- 
ing are sent forth to all the nations of the 
earth. 

In view of such results, how can we look 
upon a single act of our lives as unimport- 
ant? What a solemn responsibility rests 
upon us, even in our most thoughtless mo- 
ments! For the daily, hourly actions of 
our life may be as prolific of evil as of good. 
Yet what encouragement does it hold forth 
to even the humblest worker in Christ’s 
vineyard ! KE. L. M. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE LORD’S SUPPER. 


For as often as ye eat this bread, and drink this cup, 
ye do show the Lord's death till he come.—1 Cor. 
x1. 26, 

Here is the nature of the Lord’s Supper. 
It is not a sacrifice. The Romans teach 
that it is; and hence they must have an 
altar in their churches, and they must call 
their ministers priests. Now Christ, our 
sacrifice, is already offered for us; he, too, 
is our High Priest; and so we have no 
need of an altar, nor of priests. An altar 
is for sacrifice, and it is the business of 
priests to offer sacrifices; but we have none 
but spiritual sacrifices to offer—the sacri- 
fice of broken and contrite hearts, fervent 
prayers, holy praises, and’devoted efforts in 
the cause of Christ, and to offer these all 
Christians are priests. Hence this ordi- 
nance is nota sacrifice; there is no blood 
shed here; it is but a commemoration of 
the one perfect and sufficient sacrifice and 
oblation of Jesus, beside which there is no 
more offering for sin. Neither is this ordi- 
nance @ covenant, except in a secondary 
In it we do renew our covenant 
engagements, and renewedly declare our 
purpose to be wholly the Lord’s! But this 
is not the chief design of the institution. 
It is a commemorative ordinance. ‘It is ob- 
served in remembrance of Christ. By it 
his death is shown forth; and this is done 
by appropriate and appointed emblems, 
bread and wine—bread broken, wine pour- 
ed out—which are to be eaten and drunken 
by all the communicants, to show that we 
must receive Christ and believe in him in 
order to be benefitted by him. Then while 
you eat and drink remember your Lord; 
look through these emblems to his body 
broken and his blood shed; and remember 
that although he is not corporeally present 
in these emblems, yet he is really, though 
spiritually, present. Realize his presence; 
look to him with the eye of faith, and en- 
deavour to draw from him all that spiritual 
strength and nourishment which your soul 
needs, and without which your gracoc must 
lanquish and die. 

There is nothing saving in this ordi- 
nance. It does not change the heart; it 
does not purchase heaven; nor, of itself, 
can it fit us for heaven. Nay, we may 80 
partake of it as to bring judgment upon 
ourselves, and be guilty of the body and 
blood of the Lord. Of course, this ordi- 
nance is not to be elevated above the preach- 
ing of the gospel ; it is not to be considered 
as more important than preaching, hearing, 
believing, and obeying the truth; it is not 
to be used as a means of grace by the un- 
converted; none but true converts can ac- 
ceptably and profitably partake of it; and 
hence none are to be urged to join the 
Church until they have evidence that their 
hearts are renewed. Yet it is the privilege 
and the duty of all to partake of this ordi- 


It is good to be. 


‘nance. That it is a privilege, the Christian 
feels; that it is a duty, the Scriptures 
teach, for Christ has commanded it. But 
there is a previous duty—it is to become 
new creatares in Christ Jesus. If you are 
born again, then come out from the world, 
and with his people show his death till he 
come to call you to your final account. If 
you are not a new creature, then you are 
the enemy of Jesus Christ, and it is wise 
for you to seek his friendship without de- 
lay. He calls you tohim. He invites you 
to his arms. QO, come and make your 
Judge your friend, and trust in him as 
your Saviour! Come, seek him while he 
may be found, and call upon him while he 


is near. Come, believe and live! M. 
For the Presbyterian. 
THE PILGRIM TALKING WITH 
HIMSELF. 


THIRTY-FIRST DAY. 
As the heart panteth after the water-brooks, so 
panteth my-soul after thee,O God.—Ps. xut1. 1. 
I thirst for God, for peace, for cleansing. 
As the deer is chased by dogs and hunters, 
so am I pursued. I am weary with the 
life-long struggle, for Satan found me when 


proaching in the disguise of a familiar 
friend, he planted thorns in my side that 
still fester there. He has continued to as- 
sault me until I am covered with wounds 
and bruises. He has entered into my soul, 
and made it vile. Iam stricken as with a 
sword in my bones, so that my companions 
have left me by the wayside; yet in the 
darkness I hear the voice of One saying, 
‘¢Where is now thy God?” Get thee be- 
hind me, Satan. I will hide me in the secret 
place of the Most High, and abide under 
the shadow of the Almighty. I know that 
my Redeemer liveth. Once in the end of 
the world hath He appeared to put away 
sin, and unto them that look for him, shall 
he appear the second time. Though he 
tarry long, he will come; my eyes watch 
for his approach on the hill-tops. 


feet, and wash them with my tears! Come, 
Lord Jesus, come quickly! Why art thou 
cast down, O my soul, and why art thou 
disquieted within me? Hope thou in God, 
for I shall yet praise him who is the health 
of my countenance and my God. : 


For the Presbyterian. 


INQUIRERS ANSWERED. 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, NAPOLEON, OO. 


Messrs- Editors—The notice of the or- 
ganization of the above church, published 
in the Presbyterian of.the 29th ult., has 
called out a large number of. letters of in- 
quiry. As all the inquirers, save one, for- 
got to enclose postage stamps, they will 
pardon your correspondent for adopting 
this cheap method of responding to their 
favours. This communication purports 
only to give brief answers to all sorts of 
questions concerning the new church. We 
will not repeat the interrogatories. The 
members of the Napoleon church are all 
females except two, and those are ruling 

| elders. It is a working and a praying 
church. The Sabbath-school collection 
) amounted to $23, and the number of scho- 
lars now on the roll is 50. The meetings 
are held for the present in the High-school 
building. The church enjoys the favour 
and co-operation of the leading men in the 
place. An effort will soon be made to 
build a house of worship. 
from the Board of Domestic Missions and 
the Church Extension Board, the congre- 
gation will be able to raise nearly all that 
may be necessary to “run” the church, un- 
der God. Nearly every thing will depend 
upon the man who may undertake this en- 
terprise. A minister with a small family, 
who is willing to teach as well as preach, 
can be supported at once. We expect soon 
to open another preaching place in the 
neighbourhood of Napoleon, and our design 
is to connect the two points, so as to in- 
sure a support for a minister who will give 
his whole time to the work of the ministry. 
Our church is rapidly gaining ground in 
the North-west. The action of the last 
General Assembly has given it favour in 
the eyes of all the people. Permit your 
correspondent to suggest to the inquirers 
the exercise of faith. Let them, instead 
of writing letters, come and see. We shall 
be happy to see them in this region. The 
Lord has work for us all. The pay is small 
here, but there is a glorious reward here- 
after. K. B. R. 
Toledo, July 11, 1861. 


> 


For the Presbyterian. 


PRESBYTERY OF CHICAGO. 


The Presbytery of Chicago held an ad- 
journed meeting in the North Church, Chi- 
cago, on Tuesday, 25th ult. A committee 
appointed for that purpose reported a paper 
containing the grounds or reasons of the 


Chiniquy, tried at an adjourned meeting in 
May last: . 

“The Committee appointed to report the 
reasons for the decision of the Presbytery 
on the judicial case of the Rev. C. Chiniquy, 
would respectfully submit the following : 


FIRST CHARGE. 

“First Specification.—The first specifica- 
tion of the first charge, in the opinion of 
the Presbytery, evidently grew out of a mis- 
apprehension of Mr. Chiniquy by the wit- 
nesses as to the obligation and purpose of 
the meeting. | 

‘Second Specification.—In the second 
specification of the first charge, the testi- 
mony did not show satisfactorily that the 
first letter was written after the facts came 
to the knowledge of Mr. Chiniquy for which 
he censured Mr. Auger in his second letter 
to him. His conduct in this matter is not 
inconsistent, if the first letter was written 
before, and the second letter after, he came 
to the knowledge of facts which, in his 
judgment, were deserving of censure. Even 
in criminal proceedings in the civil courts, 
parties accused always have the benefit of 
all doubts—the-law proceeding upon the 
humane presumption that every person is 
innocent until his guilt is established be- 
yond a feasonable doubt. The judicatories 
of the Church of the Lord Jesus Christ 
cannot repudiate this\ humane and most 
reasonable rule of justice. 

“Third Specification.—The proof is wholly 
unsatisfactory and insufficient to establish 
this charge. It is not for Presbytery lightly 
to entertain a charge that might implicate 
the conduct and motives of a sister church 
and its ministers. There was doubtless a 
misapprehension in the minds of the wit- 
nesses in this case, as in the former. 


“Fourth Specification.—It is evident from 


a child, and has never given me up. Ap- 


O that I 
could see him now, that I might kiss his |. 


With aid 


action of Presbytery in case of the Rev. C. 


ministers of other evangelical denomina- 


‘fore, 


the proof that Mr. Chiniquy earnestly and 
sincerely preferred Presbyterianism, and 
honestly and zealously laboured to induce 
his colony to embrace that Church; but fail- 
ing toconvince and satisfy all to go together, 
he, in the spirit of an enlarged charity, sanc- 
tioned the wishes of those of his colony who 
desired to connect themselves with the Epis- 
copalian Church. His letters in evidence 
to this point, so far from establishing the 
charge, exhibit the Christian character of 
Mr. Chiniquy in the light of an enlarged 
liberality. The Presbytery cannot censure 
Mr. Chiniquy for sanctioning the efforts of 


tions in promoting the spiritual and tem- 
poral welfare of the members of his colony. 

“Fifth Specification.—There was some 
appearance of exaggeration and contradic- 
tion in the statistics,.so that the Court, 
while finding it difficult to form a judgment, 
still could find no evidence of criminal false- 
hood. 

“Sixth Specification. —The Presbytery 
are of opinion that this charge grew out of 
a misapprehension of Mr. Chiniquy’s idea 
of what constitutes.a candidate for the minis- 
try. Mr. Chiniquy’s action in calling out 
the youth and children of the congregation, 
publicly to declare that they would devote 
themselves to the ministry, was injudicious, 
but not criminal; and his conduct in this 
particular matter arose from his ardent zeal 
to serve the cause of his Master. 


SECOND CHARGE. 

“First and Second Specifications.—The 
proof of the first depending on the evidence 
of specification five of the first charge, and 
that of specifiation two in the evidence 
under specifications five and six of the first 
charge, and neither of them being sustain- 
ed, it follows that these two specifications 
cannot be sustained. Therefore, whilst in 
the course of the evidence certain indiscre- 
tions on the part of Mr. Chiniquy in certain 
instances arising from want of a proper 
knowledge of Presbyterian usages, and his 
peculiarly impulsive and sanguine tempera- 
ment, as well as his previous ecclesiastic 
training, were developed, still the Presby- 
tery find nothing in the evidence to impeach 
the sincerity of his motives or the integrity 
of his character; and do hereby acquit him 
of all the charges. 

(Attest) ALFRED HAMILTON, 

Stated Clerk.” 


The Rev. Drs. Halsey and Smith, with the 
Hon. W. B. Scates, were appointed to go to 
Ste Anne, and announce the decision. 

The Committee on Canadian French 
affairs, having resigned at the last meeting 
of Presbytery, the Hon. W. B. Scates, and 
Mr. J. G. Law, ruling elders, were appointed 
a committee to act as custodians of books, 
bonds, &c. until Presbytery can fully and 
finally act in the premises. © 

The Rev. John Me Faris having resigned 
his office as Stated Clerk, the Rev. Alfred 
Hamilton was elected in his place. 

But two commissioners to the last As- 
sembly being present, the hearing of their 
report was deferred until the regular fall 
meeting in September next. ) 

ALFRED HAmitton, Stated Clerk. 


For the Presbyterian. 


PRESBYTERY OF LUZERNE. 


The Presbytery of Luzerne met at White 
Haven, Pennsylvania, June 25, 1861, and 
was opened with a sermon by the Rev. J. 
B. Adams, from John xii. 32. . The Rev. 
C. R. Lane was elected Moderator, and the 
Rev. John Armstrong Temporary Clerk. 
A committee was appointed to draft a 
minute expressive of our deep bereavement 
and grief at the death of our beloved brother 
Dorrance, who departed this life April 18, 
1861. This motion was sustained by appro- 
priate remarks from the Rev. Messrs. Parke, 
Welles, Weidman, Osmond, Adams, Lane, 
and Colt." The Rev. Messrs. Welles, Colt, 
and Hickok were appointed that committee, 
and subsequently reported the following, 
which was adopted : 

Whereas, It hath pleased God, who doeth 
all things well, after a period of unwonted 
domestic affliction, to remove to his heavenly 
home our beloved brother and honoured co- 
presbyter, the Rev. John Dorrance, D.D., 
for twenty-eight years the able and faithful 
pastor of the church in Wilkesbarre; there- 


. Resolved, 1. That in the removal by death 

of one of its founders, the Presbytery de- 
plores the loss of a devoted friend, a wise 
and able counsellor, whose comprehensive 
mind and catholic spirit @mbraced the whole 
Church, but whose constant exertions for 
more than a quarter of a century have been 
devoted te the spiritual interests of this 
large missionary field. 

Resolved, 2. That the Head of the Church, 
in this dispensation of Providence, admon- 
ishes us to be instant in season and out of 
season in the great and honourable work of 
the ministry to which he has called us. 

Resolved, 3. That the Stated Clerk be 
directed to prepare for permanent record, 
at his earliest convenience, a full biography 
and obituary of the lamented Dorrance. 

Resolved, 4. That we tender to his stricken 
family our warmest Christian sympathies; 
and to the bereaved congregation our condo- 
lence in the great loss they have sustained. 

Resolved, 5. That a copy of these resolu- 
tions be presented to the family of the de- 
ceased, and that they be read in the congre- 
gation at Wilkesbarre, and also published 
in the Presbyterian, the Standard, New 
York Observer, Banner, and the papers of 
Luzerne county. 

The Rev. W. Thompson was appointed 
to draft the Narrative. The Rev. M. J. 
Hickok was appointed a member of the 
Standing Committee of Missions in the 
place of the Rev. J. Dorrance, and ruling | 
elder Jessie Turner to fill the place of 
Mr. G. W. Smith; ruling elder, Theodore 
Strong, was added to the committee. The 
Rev. Henry Rinker was dismissed to the 
Presbytery of Newton, and the Rev. John 
Darrach to the Established Church of Scot- 
land, in Canada. David K. Lore, a licen- 
tiate, was dismissed to the Presbytery of 
Logansport. The Rev. H. H. Welles. was 
elected Treasurer of Presbytery, in the place 


of the Rev. Dr. Dorrance, deceased. Mr. | 


Thomas Elias was taken under the care of 
Presbytery, and recommended to the Board 
of Education for aid. The following reso- 
lutions were unanimously adopted: 

' Resolved, 1. That we heartily and unani- 
mously concur in the sentiments expressed, 
and the duties enjoined, in the resolutions 
passed by the late Assembly on the state of 
the country; and we regret that any Pres- 
byterians in the loyal States should feel it 
their duty to protest against them. 

Resolved, 2. That we enjoin upon all the 
churches under our care that they observe 
the first day of July as a day of humiliation 
and prayer for the country, according to the 
recommendation of the Assembly. 

The Mauch Chunk Session reported pro- 
gress concerning the Gwandenhiitten Fund, 
and asked to be continued. The Rev. J. 
A. Hodge was appointed Moderator of the 
Gwandenhiitten Session; Tamaqua was ap- 
pointed to be the place of the next stated 
meeting. The Committee of Supplies made 
their report, which was adopted, and is as 
follows : 


Lake Church.—Fourth Sabbath in July, 
Mr. Welles; fourth Sabbath in August, ‘ 


Mr. Parke; fourth Sabbath in September, 
Mr. Snowden; fourth Sabbath in October, 
Mr. Weidman; fourth Sabbath in Novem- 
ber, Mr. Adams; fourth Sabbath in Janu- 
ary, Mr. Lane. Wyoming.—Third Sabbath 
in July, Mr. Hickok; third Sabbath in Au- 
gust, Mr. Armstrong; third Sabbath in 
September, Mr. Snowden; third Sabbath in 
Qctober, Mr. Adams; third Sabbath in No- 
vember, Mr. Lane; third Sabbath in De- 
cember, Mr. Weidman; third Sabbath in 
January, Mr. Johnson. Weatherley.—Sep- 
tember 9, Mr. Kolb; October 1, Mr. Lo- 
ring; October 29, Mr. Osmond; Novem- 
ber 26, Mr. Hodge; December 22, Mr. Arm- 
strong; January 19, Mr. Johnson. Bear 
Creek. — First Sabbath in August, Mr. 
White; first Sabbath in October, Mr. Parke; 
first Sabbath in December, Mr. Osmond. 
The following resolutions were adopted : 
Resolved, 1. That the Presbytery feel 
again obliged to express regret that so few 
of our churches are represented at our regu- 
lar meetings by ruling elders; the attend- 


ance frequently being so small as to amount |. 


to a virtual relinquishment of the great 
principle of our Presbyterian organization. 
Resolved, 2. That the Presbytery earnestly 
urge on their congregations the importance 
of taking all such measures as may be ne- 
cessary to enable their ruling elders to ate 
tend and represent them in Presbytery, and 
participate in its deliberations. 
_ Resolved, 3. That the Rev. Messrs. Colt 
and Osmond .be a committee to address a 
circular letter to our churches on this sub- 
ject, embodying the preceding resolutions. 
The Rev. Mr. J. Hickok resigned the 
office of Permanent Clerk, and the Rev. 


Jonathan Osmond was elected in his place. 


Adjourned to meet at the call of the 
Moderator during the sessions of the Synod. 
N. G. Parke, Stated Clerk. 


For the Presbyterian. 


PRESBYTERY OF WINNEBAGO. 


The Presbytery of Winnebago met at 
Juneau, Wisconsin, on the 27th of June, 
and closed its sessions on the following 
Monday. The meeting was very fully at- 
tended, and was one of unusual interest 
and harmony. One of our brethren, the 
Rev. John McNulty, has died since our 
last meeting, leaving his field, Dekora and 
Caledonia, vacant. Mr. McNulty was a 
native of Ireland, but was educated in 
this country, and graduated at Princeton 
Seminary. He was a devoted, hard-work- 
ing missionary, and wore himself out in 
one of the most laborious missionary fields 
in the west. 

The Rev. Henry Morell, a French min- 
ister, was received from the Presbytery of 
Chicago, and a new church which he has 
recently organized in a settlement of Bel- 
gians near Green Bay was taken under our 
care. Mr. Morell’s statements in re- 
gard to that people indicate a very wide 
and interesting opening for evangelical 
labour in that direction. There are more 
than twelve thousand of these people there 
who speak the French language, and large 
numbers of whom are ready to receive the 
gospel. When Mr. Morell first visited 
them last winter he found a little company 
of evangelical Christians, who had been 
brought to a knowledge of the truth before 
they emigrated from Europe, and who 
were meeting together every Sabbath, read- 
ing the Bible, and praying that God would 
send them a living minister of the word. 
They received Mr. Morell, as they ex- 
pressed it, ‘“‘as an angel from God,” sent 
in answer to their prayers. But they are 
very poor, and need immediate help, in 
order that the labours of the missionary 
may be effective. A mission-school, two 
or three colporteurs, and a house of wor- 
ship, are among their more immediate 
necessities. Presbytery appointed a Com- 
mittee to take the oversight of this matter, 
and endeavour to prosecute vigorously the 
work so evidently laid upon us in the pro- 
vidence of God. If any persons desire to 
aid in this work by contributing either to 
the school or the erection of the house of 
worship, they can send to the Chairman of 
this Committee, the Rev. H. M. Robertson, 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, who will see that 
the funds are properly applied and ac- 
counted for. 

The pastoral relation between the Rev. 
J. A. Rosseel and the church of Win- 
nebago Rapids was dissolved at the mutual 
request of the parties. Presbytery remained 
over the Sabbath, and enjoyed a delight- 
ful communion season with the church of 
Dodge Centre. On Monday evening Mr. 
Charles L. Thompson was ordained and in- 
stalled pastor of the churches of Dodge 
Centre and Burnett in the presence of 
a large and deeply interested audience. 
On this occasion, the Rev. S. Robertson 
preached the sermon, the Rev. L. C. Spof- 
ford gave the charge to the pastor, the 
Rev. H. M. Robertson the charge to the 
people, and the Rev. J. A. Rosseel made 
the ordaining prayer. Mr. Thompson 
graduated at the Theological Seminary of 
the North-west last spring, and has been 
preaching for some time past to the people 
whose pastor he has now become. The 
field is a very promising one, located in 
the midst of one of the most delightful 
agricultural regions in the West. The 
church of New Lisbon, formerly in the 
New-school connection, was received at 
this meeting under our care. | 

Presbytery holds its next regular meet- 
ing at Cambria, Columbia county, Wis- 
consin. R. 


STUDY CHRIST, NOT SELF. 


We have often thought that Christians 
miss the best road to growth in piety by a 
too morbid scrutiny into their own hearts, 
instead of an inspiring study of Christ and 
his teachings. We find little in ourselves 
that is cheering, but our sufficiency is in 
Christ. So long as his love is infinite, and 
his grace omnipotent, no Christian heart 
need despond. An exchange has some 
thoughts on this point which, though per- 
haps too strongly expressed, are neverthe- 
less suggestive : | 

If you will allow me for once to say what 
I think you will .find the greatest possible 
help, it is in studying the character of 
Christ, not your own. 

Read the Gospels—to trace out, in every 
miracle, and word, and act, and touch, and 
in every step of the path He trod—what 
was His character, and how it developed 
itself; and I think, with the Spirit’s help, 
you will forget your walk in thinking of 
His, and your emptiness in His fulness; 
and thus by beholding as in a glass the 
glory of the Lord, you will be «changed 
into the same image, from glory to glory, 
even as by the Spirit of the Lord.” 

I do think that Satan hinders Christians 
more by discouraging them, with showing 
them their perpetual short-comings and 
failures, and their sad want of conformity 
to Jesus, with all its results, than in any 
other way; and I cannot help feeling, that 
in urging self-examination, in the way so 
many good men do, they really aid the mis- 
chief. I like what MoCheyne said, “For 
every look at yourself, take ten looks at 


- Joys. 
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the original Wilberforce often was;) my 


| Christ ;” only I would double and treble it, 
and almost say, ‘Never look at self at all.” 

I believe that it is when we are most 
occupied with Christ that we are most use- 
ful to others, however unconscious we may 
be of it, and however conscious (as, of 
course, we shall be more than ever,) of our 
unlikeness to Him. 

I cannot find a single instance in which, 
either in the Gospels or epistles, Christians 
are taught, by example or by precept, to 
make a study of their own hearts. I can- 
not help thinking that inward experiences 
have far too much taken the place of the 
study of Christ and of the character of God, 
and that this accounts in a great measure 
for the low and desponding state of so very 
many Christians. Do you not think that 
the constant study of His character would 
far more effectually teach us our, depravity 
than poring over our own? 


IN THE LONG RUN. 


There is no little of repining on the part 
of many worthy people, which must be at- 
tributed chiefly to a habit of forgetting 
some well-known truths. It would be good 
for all to remember that in the long run, 
the things which now fret and annoy will 
all be seen to be parts of a plan of infinite 
benevolence. The evils we lament will be 
turned into agencies for good, and the sor- 
rows we experience will eventuate in future 
That: life is the sweetest which is 
passed in extracting honey even from the 
bitterest adversities; and he is the wisest 
man who can most heartily confide in the 
rectitude of Providence, and in the final 
supremacy of truth and right. In the long 
run, that Christian will come out well who 
works cheerfully, hopefully, heartily, with- 
out wasting his energies upon vain -regrets 
and passionate murmurings. The bird 
sings in the storm; why may not the child 
of God rejoice too, even though passing 
clouds lower?— Chris. Intel. 


BRING THE BOOKS. 


There is a fine touch of nature in that 
messagé of Paul to Timothy, « When thou 
comest, bring with thee the books.’ The 
veteran sent that message from a Roman 
prison. Before him was Nero’s bloody 
sentence, and the executioner’s bloody axe. 
Beyond them both arose the judgment-seat 
of Christ, and the crown that fadeth not 
away. 

In this soul-trying hour, the old man 
sends his pathetic farewell to his staunch 
friend Onesiphorus, a tender message to 
Mark his fellow-labourer, and an urgent re- 
quest to Timothy to hasten to him before: 
the dreary winter should setin. And then 
he bethinks him of his books. Those silent 
friends that had never been unfaithful to 
him; those companions that had sweetened 
many 2 lonely hour, that had strengthened 
him for theologic encounters at Hphesus 


| and Athens, and had cheered his wintry 


journeys up to Jerusalem—their familiar 
faces he longs to greet once more. They 
could not have been many, or else Timothy 
would not find room for them in the ‘‘tra- 
velling-case” left at Troas. Paul was too 
poor to own many books. Perhaps he had 
but a copy of the Hebrew Scriptures and 
a few choice classics ; David’s incomparable 
Pealms; the ancient law and the sublime 
visions of the prophets; the hearse-like 
melodies of Job and the love-lay of Solo- 
mon; the life of Jesus, by the four Evan- 
gelists; all these must have been among 


behind in Asia. Paul needed them. In 
the long dreary night hours of the Mamer- 
tine jail, such solace would he find in the 
company of the mighty dead that he espe- 
cially reminds his spiritual child to “ bring 
the books and the parchments.” 

We like this simple message of the old 
man eloquent. It is one of those touches 
of nature that make the whole world kin. 
Every student of truth can appreciate it. 
To how many a poor minister has a book 
been a gold mine! - Next to his children 
came the pored-over, prayed-over, wept- 
over copy of his Matthew Henry, his Bun- 
yan, his Calvin, or his Leighton. Whata 
long controversy had he with his poverty 
before he could make the coveted work his 
own! How sternly he resolved to scant 
himself in raiment, or in the little luxuries 
of the table, in order to feed on the “an- 
gels’ food” in those precious pages! His 
was the feeling of old Erasmus— When I 
get a little money, I buy books; if there is 
any left, I buy clothes.” And through the 
quiet hours of evening, how oft has his soul 
found sweet fellowship with Edwards, over 
‘¢Redemption”; or with Baxter, in measur- 
ing the gates and the golden streets of the 
Saint’s Everlasting Rest’; or with Tho- 
mas a-Kempis, in studying the ‘Imitation 
of Christ’! While wife and bairns are hush- 
ed in slumber, he holds midnight converse 
with these unburied kings. He feeds at 
their table on royal dainties. His lowly 
study becomes a banqueting-chamber, where 
honey and milk divine are ‘under his 
tongue,” and the spikenard giveth forth its 
pleasant smell. It is no wonder that when 
he has gone home to Jesus his widow, or 
his child, would as soon barter away his 
raiment, or the love-letters he wrote them, 
as the well-worn commentary or concordance 
that dwelt ever at his side. It is no won- 
der that our MorHer’s BIBLE is a treasure 
that no gold can buy. For the hand that 
pencilled those notes upon the margin was 
the hand that smoothed our cradle-bed; and 
the printed characters on the pages of the 
dear old book are the waymarks of the 
path she trod towards heaven. Perhaps 
the household Hebrew Bible, which Paul’s 
childhood had studied at Tarsus, was in that 
satchel which he bade Timothy bring to his 
prison cell. So «when thou comest, bring 
with thee the books.” . 

As we write these lines this? summer 
morning, we are surrounded by the choicest 
of companions;. for a good book is the very 
essence of a good man, wherein as ‘in a 
vial’ the best qualities of a great heart and 
a wise head are preserved to us. The ex- 
cellences of the departed dead are left with 
us, while the foibles and infirmities of their 
actual lives are forgotten or undiscovered. 
The Lord Bacon in our library is not a 
Lord Bagon who ever takes bribes, or ever 
practices petty intrigues at the English. 
court. The Cowper of my study is always 
cheerfal, devout, and happy, with none of 
‘the melancholy insanity from which the 
living poet so sorely suffered; the Addison 
we associate with never grows mellow with 
wine after his noonday meal; the Jonathan 
Edwards on our bookshelves is never taci- 
turn or gloomy; my Wilberforce is never 


too busy to talk with mo at all. hours (as 


the well-thumbed handful of volumes left: 


Robert Hall is never made irritable 
neuralgia. We possess in our books the 
richest product of an eminent Christian’s 
head and heart, unsullied by any offensive 
or repulsive traits that may have disfigured 
the living man. 

We count it one of God’s richest mercies 
to us, that in these latter days we can sur- 
round ourselves, on such easy terms, with 
the best and holiest men and women whom 
our earth has ever borne. They come at 
our invitation. We can choose our com- 
pany. None of the illustrious dead is too 
lordly to enter beneath our lowly roof. 
They stay with us as long as we choose 
(provided that no rapacious book-borrower 
breaks the eighth commandment,) and they 
open themselves to us without reserve or 
concealment. Our hallowed fellowship is 
not only with the Father and with our 
Lord Jesus Christ, bat with the ripest 
saints whom the Father has created and 
whom the Son of God has redeemed. 
Thanks be to the infinite love which has 
provided for us such delightful antepasts of 
the society of heaven ! | 

And now we have a practical application — 
for our brief discourse. We intend the ap- 
plication for some other parishes, not for 
our own. (Good reader! we intend it for 
you. These be “hard times,” as you well 
know. Purses are running low, like the 
summer brooks. You would like to buy 
for your pastor a nimble horse to save his 
weary steps when he is “ going about doing 
good ;” but you cannot afford it. Nor can 
you afford perhaps to send him a new Ge- 
neva watch, although he often comes late 
to church because his old pocket-piece is so 
lamentably ‘behind the age.” One favour 
you can do him, however, on the strength 
of your July dividends. If you wish to 
gladden your minister’s heart, if you wish 
to enrich his sermons, if you wish to aid 
his studies of the Scriptures, then ga to 
the publishers and select some: suggestive, 
soul-fertilizing work; and when thou comest 
to see thy minister, bring with thee the 
books.—N. Y. Evang. 


CHARITY. 


Is any man fallen into disgrace? charj 
doth hold down its head, is abashed — 
out of countenance, partaking of his shame. 
Is any man disappointed of his hopes or 
endeavours? charity crieth out, alas! as if 
it were itself defeated. Is any man afflict- 
ed with pain or sickness? charity looketh 
sadly, it sigheth and groanethfit fainteth 
and languisheth with him. Is any man 
pinched with hard want? charity, if it can- 
not succour, it will condole. Doth evil 
news arrive? charity doth hear it with an 
unwilling ear and a sad heart, although 
not particularly concerned in it. The 
sight of a wreck at sea, of a field spread 
with carcasses, of a country desolated, of 
houses burnt and cities ruined, and of the 
like calamities incident to mankind, would 
touch the bowels of any man; but the very 
report of them would affect the heart of 
charity. 


Trials are very many and very great, if 
the thought of our hearts is to be believed. 
Unfortunately, we shun trials which are 
least ruinous to piety, and seek to be sub- 
jects of |those most dangerous. Under 
trials which are little and safe we com- 
plain; and strange as it may seem, we 


| complain if not made subjects of trials 


great and perilous. For, obviously, there 
is a@ great mistake, or perhaps a willing 
forgetfulness in regard to the nature and 
effect of trials. Contrary to the general 
opinion, poverty, having one’s name cast 
out as evil, sickness, and such like afflic- 
tions, are the least of this world’s trials. 

We are often told that the age of stern 
Christian trial has passed, and with it the 
resulting high type of Christian life. Not 
so. The trials of this are different 
from those of fiercer ages, but who shall 
say they are less? ‘‘Peace has her vic- 
tories greater than war.” -Martyrdoms are 
endured in garrets as well as at the stake, 
and display all the more Christian grace as 
they are concealed and protracted, and 
their subjects more sensitive. Many a 
man would rush along the Bridge of Lodi 
who would quail before the sneer of his 


‘comrades. 


The allurements of honour and wealth 
are more powerful, the opportunities far 
more general, than when the early dis-. 
ciples renounced them for Christ. The 
allurements and opportunities were almost 
nothing then, almost every thing now. 

. It requires far less affection to leap over- 
board for your wife, than it does to antici- 
pate her wants, relieve her of care, and 
make joyous her daily life. It requires 
more grace to live for Christ than to die 
for him. Years of self-denial, without the 
spur of any great occasion, show more 
Christian grace than one great act wrought 
in the eye of the world. It has been the 
habit of men to sneer at this age and 
country as being mercenary and cowardly. 
But when or where did occasion ever call 
forth means and men of worth so quickly? 
The sneer is answered, but no better an- 
swered than daily fact replies to the re- 
gretful or cynical complainer against the 


Church of these Christian times.— Meth. 


DECISION. 


A seasonable suggestion to a large class. 
of persons to be found in every Christian- 
community, is contained in the experience 
of a man who once said to himself, ‘‘I have 
no doubt about the truth of Christianity, 
nor of its infinite importance to me person- 
ally, but as for me making a decision that 
will bind me for ever to be a Christian, I 
never can till I have more feeling. I can- 
not pledge myself to God, for I have no 
heart in it, and [ will not be a hypocrite.” 
He was reasoned with, and shown what was 
his duty, and that he never would have any 
right feeling while he was pursuing his 
present course, and that he was treasuring 
up wrath by disobeying a plain command of 
God to “ work out his own salvation” with- 
out delay. At length, one evening, in the 
house of God, he saw his error, and he 
exclaimed to himself, “Feeling or uo feel- 
ing, I will do my duty. God is right, and 
Iam wrong. Duty is mine, whether Iam 
saved or lost, or rejected.” He 
consecrated himself then and there to God's 
service, went home,.set up the family altar, 
and began to live for God. It wag.a happy 
crisis, God . heard his prayer, and. hel 
him, and he soon distinguished himself as 
a joyful and useful Christian. What he 
needed was to begin to obey God’s com- 
mand to ‘‘ work out his salvation. 
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s=QPATISTIOS OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
Onvurcy.—We publish in another column 
the annual statistics of our Oburch, drawn 
from.the.reports. made to the General As- 
sembly.. The. fact. that from most of the 
Southern Presbyteries no report has been 
eceived, necessarily render the aggregates 
_the.present year very imperfect. Had 

returns. 


would bave been shown. As it is, the pro- 
ress is encouraging. — 
ik 


Domestic Missrons.— 
The Southern portion of-our Charch seems 
to be:preparing for: independent operations 
in. all departments. .We have already pub- 
lished: their circular’ in régard to Foreign 
Missions. They are pursuing the same 
course as to Domestic Missions. The 
Qentral. Presbyterian says:—“The South- 
Western Advisory Committee of the Board 
of Domestic Missions, located at New Or- 
leans, has resolved, ‘In view of the political 
troubles of the country, and the constant 
interruption of the correspondence hitherto 
maintained with the parent Board, and in 
justice to the missionaries under its care, 
to ‘act for the present independently of 
all.control from. the Board of Philadel- 
phia.’ 

CHINESE REBELLION.—The great insur- 
gent party in China have been compara- 
tively inactive for some time, and now, 
- from. last advices, it appears that they are 
. pushing forward their successes with new 
energy.. They were marching on. Pekin, 
and the, Emperor, dreading their approach, 
had fled. There is reason to believe, that 
if,there be no foreign interference, they will 
be.successful in revolutionizing the govern- 
ment, and in displacing the present dynasty. 
As.our readers know, our sympathies have 
always been with this party, as endowed 
with .more enlightened views, and profess- 
ing to be, under the influence of some of the 
cardinal doctrines of revelation. It is very 
true they are poor examples 


& pure 
Christianity, and have been guilty of many 
excesses; still they are haters of idola 


acknowledge the divinity of the Christian 
religion; and it is to be hoped that if they 
should gain the ascendency, a more pro- 
pitious opportunity will be afforded of 
diffusing thé gospel through the great 
empire. | 


SouTrHERN PRESBYTERIAN Con- 
VENTION.—The Rev. Dr. Thornwell, in a 
letter to the Southern Presbyterian, recom- 
mends to the Presbyteries to hold special 
meetings for the purpose of electing dele- 
gates to the Convention, and that the 
number of the delegates shall be the same 
as the number of commissioners to which 
they are entitled in the Assembly. He 
urges prompt action from the great amount 
of work to be done, and the necessity of a 
thorough and efficient organization. Greens- 
boro’ or Raleigh, North Carolina, he names 
as places better adapted for the Convention 
than Richmond. 


ITALIAN EVANGELIZATION. 


T a recent conversazione, held at the 
house of the Dowager Countess of 
Ducie in London, at which were present a 
select company of the nobility and aristo- 
oracy, Signor Gavyazzi gave a fuller state- 
ment of his views of the religious regenera- 
tion of Italy. As reported, he regarded 
the state of religion in Italy in a threefold 
point of view: 
_ “(1.) As affecting and affected by the 
Government; (2,) in relation to the peo- 
ple; and (3,) in reference to the work of 
evangelization now proceeding. He ad- 
verted to several points, stated at length in 
his address at St. James’s Hall, and, among 
others, to the correspondence between Lord 
Shaftesbury and the late Count Cavour, 
with regard to religious liberty in [taly— 
the reply of the Count being to the effect 
that it would be fully kept in view. He 
Signor Gavazzi) cherished the most hope- 
ful expectations as to the tendencies and 
licy of the new Government. Indeed, 
with Ricasoli he had even greater hopes 
than with Cavour, because the former was 
reputed among the Tuscans to be himself a 
Christian man. “With respect to the peo- 
ple, Signor Gavazzi distinguished between 
the clerics and ‘the laity; and, while not 
surprised at the violent hostility of the for- 
mer, he described the extraordinary eager- 
ness to hear the gospel. which prevailed 
- among the latter. They came in thousands 
to controversial sermons. But though, for 
the most part, only nominally Romanists, 
it must not be, therefore, concluded that 
they would readily embrace the truth, or 
openly disconnect themselves from the Pa- 
pacy. He dwelt on the difficulties arising 
from popular prejudices and antipathies to 
certain names, such as ‘Protestant,’ anf 
illustrated, in his characteristic style, the 
mode in which these difficulties could alone 
be met. He next gave details with regard 
to preaching-and Bible circulation in differ- 
ent parts of Italy, and urged the conclusion 
that the most pressing want of the present 
is more evangelizers to enter on the fields 
so ‘white unto the harvest.’ To obtain the 
means of training up such men was one of 
his principal objects in coming to England, 
and he earnestly appealed for the aid and 
co-operation of British Christians. Under 
the blessing of God they were about to es- 
tablish a.church in Italy, which would, he 
trusted, become truly national—having for 
its basis Justification by Faith without the 
deeds of the law. It would recognize the 
necessity of a regular ministry, with a con- 
fession of faith—articles, doctrines, and 
discipline; and, with a view to uniformity, 
a liturgy, not, however, compulsory, but 
‘voluntary. A liturgy would be required for 
baptisms, the Lord’s Supper, &c. This 
constitutional organization of their Church 
was essential, in order to present to the 
Government some kind of regularity. With 
regard to the policy of Britain towards 
Italy, he urged that, as its fiat ‘non-inter- 
vention’ had been so powerful politically, 
80 it would be in relation to religion. No- 
where had the Papacy so weak a hold on 
the affections of people as in Italy, and if 
Rome could be gained for the gospel, it 
_ would be more easy to evangelize all Europe 
from Rome than from any other =. (Ap- 
plause.) After appealing to the ladies pre- 
sent to aid his cause, by forming the nucleus 
of a Central Ladies’ Committee, the eloquent 
Italian brought his address to a close by 
asking all present to remember his fellow- 
labourers and himself in prayer. He hoped 
the time might come when they could say, 
“Italy is evangelized, and we have ourselves 
dontributed to such a blessed work.’ (Ap- 
Planse.) 
1 Farther statements with respect to the 
progress of e lization were made by 
Colonel Walker, R.A., who has just return- 
od from a visit to Italy, and Signor Gavazzi 
afterwards ‘delivered another stirring and 
pits address ‘in the Italian language. 
me oe were then brought to a 


mn made,.a large increase’ 


MINISTERIAL STUDY. 
adyabtages, generally result in serious and 


P! EMATURE licensures, whatever may 
d-be presumed to be their temporary 
lasting injury. Students for the ministry 
are themselves too impatient of a long 


‘course Of training; and in this they are 


encouraged by Presbyterial ac- 
e may well be surprised that Pres- 
byteries composed of experienced men, who 
have had trial of actual service, should be 
instrumental in hurrying young men into 
the ministry whose minds have not been in 
some degree matured by careful cultivation. 
We are aware of the popular plea that the 
wants of the Church are so pressing as to 
demand a curtailment of the period of pre- 
paratory study, while we regard it as falla- 
cious in the extreme; for although the 
Church needs an increase of its ministry, 
that increase should be of the right kind to 
be effective. If we intend to build a house, 
we do not employ men at a venture, but 
select skilful workmen; and in building up 
the Church of Christ workmen are required 
who possess skill and experience. The 
ministerial corps may derive no increase of 
efficiency from, a mere addition of numbers. 
Besides, it is an injustice to the young men 
themselves to hurry them into a work for 
which they are unprepared; and too often 
have they reason to complain of the want 
of foresight in their injudicious friends. 
The mistake, as it affects them, is not easily 
rectified, and is often irremediable. The 
demands made on them exceed their sup- 


unhappi 


ply, and they have no favourable quiet and 


leisure to make up their deficiency. That 
young men, after a certain period of study, 
and the preparation of a score of sermons, 
should imagine that they were well fur- 
nished for active service, ie perhaps natural, 
but no better proof could be required of 
their total inexperience. Their views of 
the matter materially change as they grow 
older, when, perhaps, a remedy is beyond 
their reach. Their stock in trade, so to 
speak, is soon exhausted; and by extensive 
study they have not so fertilized their minds 


to make them a ready resource to which © 


they can turn for a renewal of the supply. 
How apt, under such circumstances, are 
they to repeat themselves in what. they 
really do know, or to fall into a way of loose 
harangue, which, although it may catch the 
ear of their auditors for a time, will not fail 
in the end to fatigue and disgust. 

It may be said to young and older minis- 


ters, that almost all audiences have suffi- 


cient discrimination to judge between the 
preaching which edifies, and that which is 


| disjointed and verbose. They know the 


difference between words which are mere 
words, and words which express thought 
and reflection. Ministers who neglect study 
inevitably lose the respect of their hearers. 
How can they be expected to look up to 
them as teachers, if they find that they 
have not so learned as to be able to teach? 
The very best furnished ministers feel the 
constant necessity of keeping their minds 
fully and actively employed in gathering in 
fresh stores of knowledge. They are well 
aware that the vigour of the intellect de- 
pends on constant employment, and that it 
necessarily deteriorates when not thus en- 
gaged. They know, too, that the more 
they acquire by diligence, the greater is 
their aptitude for acquisition. The soil 
that is well worked not only brings in the 
largest fruits, but it is worked at each suc- 
ceeding time with greater facility and suc- 
cess. There is one point of view in which 
ministerial study commends itself to a man’s 
personal interest. We are very far from 
saying that this is the highest or chiefest 
view, although it may not be disregarded. 
Many ministers soon wear out with their 
congregations. They lose the respect of 
their people because they have fallen into 
careless and monotonous forms of preaching 
without variety and freshness. This results 
from drawing often upon sources which are 
very limited, and never receiving acces- 
sions. The consequence is that they lose 
their influence, and when they think of 
making a change of location, they find 
there is no demand for them, and very 
little hope of improving their position. A 
congregation will exert themselves to the 
utmost to retain a minister that studies and 
improves from year to year, while they care 
little for one who has not established a re- 
putation which would make other congrega- 
tions look at him with a desire to possess 
him. Those who have neglected daily stu- 
dy soon become burdensome where they are, 
and are cut off from any prospect of an ad- 
vantageous change. They sink down to a 
low level from indolent habits, and they 
discover, when too late, that they have no 
power to rise. This is one of the causes of 
the frequent dissolution of the pastoral re- 
lation. The diligent and studious minister 
may be wrested from a congregation to fill 
a higher station, but it is seldom with the 
hearty consent of the congregation, for we 
have said before, the reputation and influ- 
ence of such a minister are ever on the in- 
crease, and his people naturally cling to 
him. Thus, then, if a minister would do 
the most efficient service for Christ—if he 
would multiply his own enjoyments, increase 
his respectability and influence, and secure 
his hold upon his people, he must add to 
his piety and zeal the habits of careful, 
daily, and diligent study. He must so 
cultivate his mind and enlarge his know- 
ledge as to be able to bring forth from his 
treasury things new and old. 


A TRYING CASE. 


FRENCH missionary, under the care of 
the Board of Domestic Missions, gives 


the subjoined account of the difficulties he 


encounters in performing his work, for want 
of the means to traverse his field. Such of 
our readers as may feel disposed to help this 
worthy brother can do so by sending their 
contributions to the Rev. Dr. Janeway, 
Secretary of the Board of Domestic Mis- 
sions, Philadelphia. 
‘Wisconsin, June 7th, 1861. 

“ Dear Brother—We arrived here safely 
some three weeks ago, and [ have received 
my luggage only aweek ago to-day. There 
was no bout going between Chicago and 
Green Bay on account of the bad state of 
trade, and I was obliged to write back to 
Chicago to have my goods sent by railway. 
to Appleton, and thence by the river to 
Depere. But the company charged me 
an enormous price; instead of fifty cents 
per one hundred pounds, the usual charge 
for any kind of goods, they have charged 
me one dollar and fifty cents, and I have 
been obliged to pay thirty dollars for the 
whole, while I was expecting to pay but ten. 
So I have been left with five dollars, to live 
on for three months to come. I am in a 
bad position, so much the more that I must 
leave my family alone, my field of labour 
being twenty-one miles distant from Depere. 
I have been twice there and back to preach 
on the Sabbath, walking all the way; but 
I cannot do it any more; it- almostekills me 


to walk so much. I am constrained to stay 


there, farfrom my family. I have no horse, 
nor means to buy one, and I am not able 
to do more than to preach in a circuit of 
about six miles, while I might go twenty 
miles around. But I cannot do better. It 
ig very discouraging, indeed; for while so 
much good could be accomplished, so little 
can be done on account of human weakness. 
I sometimes feel that I should have done 


| better to have taken another vocation, in- 
stead of having come here; but the glory 
of God and the salvation of immortal souls 
are too powerful motives to be overlooked; 
andiif it was not for that, surely I could not 
standit. But I thank God faith and hope 


sill prevail.” 


Reaping Srrair are 
not accustomed to put into our columns the 
numerous kind things said -of the Presbyte- 
rian by its readers, but in these times, 
when war is the all-absorbing topic, it is 
pleasant to see that a religious journal is 
read with increasing interest. A pastor, of 
high cultivation, thus writes us:—‘“The 
‘Presbyterian, in my estimation, is getting 
better and better. It is the only paper that 
I can read strait through.” 


TRACES OF TRAVEL. 


THE HOLY LAND. 


[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. | 


First Morning in Jerusalem — Our Hotel on 
Mount Zion—A Chamber Looking on the 
Mount of Olives—Jerusalem Streets — Ride to 
Bethlehem— Arab Horses and Saddles—Judah 
Turo’s Jewish Refuge—New Road to Bethle- 
hem—No Wheeled Vehicles Here— Footprints 
of Sacred History — Rachel’s Tomb— The 
Fields where Ruth Gleaned and David Fed 
his Flocks—Beautiful Prospect of Bethlehem. 


My first morning in Jerusalem.was as 
bright and fair as if it were the month of 
May, instead of Christmas day. I had so 
often been warned against floods of rain in 
the winter in Palestine, that I began to feel 
as if it would be almost the height of fool- 
hardiness—or, at all events, the depth of 
discomfort to venture there between October 
and March. But circumstances cannot be 
controlled, and I was shut up to the alter- 
native of making either a winter trip or 
none. . Sol rigged myself with an India- 
rubber suit, from the crown of my head to 
the soles of my feet, and made ready for 
the expected deluges. But, after all, not a 
drop of rain did I see after leaving Jaffa; and 
as for my new India-rubber suit, a Bedouin 
robber took the liberty of carrying it over 
Jordan.. Asin Scripture times, there are 
still the early and the latter rains, and 
our visit slipped in very nicely between the 
two. The early, rain begins about the. first 
of November, and the latter towards the 
close of January. Certainly, at no season 
could we have been more favoured as to 
weather. Hardly a cloud floated in the 
unfathomable depths of these pure Syrian 
skies; and as for thé temperature, it was 
the pleasant medium, neither too warm nor 
too cold. One day, indeed, we had a dust 
storm, but this only showed us another 
phase of the climate, and enabled us the 
better to understand why so large a portion 
of the population suffer from ophthalmia. 

Our quarters at Jerusalem were at the 
Mediterranean Hotel, kept by Christian 
Hauser, a German, who manages, even in 
such patched-up premises as this old city 
affords, to make his guests comfortable. 
Until within a féw years there were no 
hotels, and travellers were compelled either 
to resort to the Convents, or make their 
own quarters in tents. Perhaps you would 
like to take a look into our Jerusalem 
hotel. Well, here it is. We must, of 
course, enter at the front door, which is 
reached by three or four rough lime-stone 
steps. Once inside the door, we find our- 
selves in a paved court, around which are 
several apartments, appropriated chiefly to 
domestic purposes, Mine host’s German 
‘wife is busily stirring around amidst Arab 
washerwomen, Oriental servants, and loung- 
ing dragomen. From the court we mount 
by a narrow flight of stone steps to a stone 
platform, passing along which we enter the 
chief apartment of the establishment, neatly 
furnished with carpet, sofas, red and white 
curtains, and other European appliances, 
and used both as parlour and dining-room. 
In one corner is a very tiny stove, with a 
notice stuck up over it, stating that a fire 
will be made in it for about an hour each 
morning, and that if more fire is required, 
it must be paid for. Fuel is a scarce arti- 
cle in Jerusalem, as one might infer from 
these bits of roots and weeds they put into 
the little stove. In the evening, we are 
very cozy here. Various nations are re- 
presented—English, Americans, Russians, 
and Germans greet each other without the 
formality of an introduction, and pass away 
the pleasant hours in conversation about the 
sights of the rae 4 City, their various ad- 
ventures of travel, and things and scenes 
far away in their native lands. Having 
said good-night to this pleasant group, I 
must again pass over the stone platform, 
and ascend another flight of stone steps to 
the house-top. Here we may pause a mo- 
ment, and gaze up to the stars as they hang 
like blazing lamps from the dark concave 
of the singularly pellucid night sky. Stum- 
bling over the uneven roof, we reach a door- 
way, and descending several perilously steep 
steps, reach a very narrow passage, with 
doors on either side, entering one of which 
we are in your correspondent’s chamber— 
a very small room, furnished with a narrow 
iron bedstead, a little table, and two chairs. 
Such hotel arrangements are not the most 
convenient, but one soon becomes accus- 
tomed even to climbing over the house-top 
on his way to bed, and might be much worse 
off than in these quarters. When we were at 
Athens, Doctor Roeser, the king’s physician, 
who usually dined at our hotel, very politely 
handed us a note of introduction to the 
Superior of the Greek Convent here, and 
advised us to go directly there; but in view 
of the fact that we were now in the midst 
of one of the forty-day fasts of the Greek 
Church, when they can neither eat nor pro- 
vide meat, milk, or eggs, I think we did 
better to fall into the hands of our German 
host. Some of our party, it is true, com- 
plained of the talent Christian Hauser has 
for making long bills, but for myself I had 
no fault to find; and there was something 
in mine host’s kind, gentle manner that 
quite won upon me. 

But, better than all, was the site of 
Christian Hauser’s hotel. In all the world 
there is nothing like it. Your Louvres, 
Reveres, Fifth Avenues, and Continen- 
tals, may be a thousand times more grand 
and palatial, but Christian Hauser’s Medi- 
terranean Hotel stands on the borders 
of Mount Zion, and looks out upon the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, and over 
upon the Mount of Olives; whilst out of 
its back wingows you may drop a stone into 
the Pool of Hezekiah. My own little apart- 
ment was so situated that I could lie in my 
bed and watch the morning rays as they 
gilded the Mount of Olives; and I had only 
to step out on the terrace after’ dark, and 
there was a night view of that same sacred 
spot. Gethsemane was too far down on its 
base to be within sight, but my thoughts 
could descend even to the borders of the 
brook Kidron. Just<in front of us across 
the way, and here in the heart of the city, 
is an open field, apparently just ploughed 


| up, reminding one of the prophecy, “ Zion 


shall be ploughed as a field.” These views 
preached me more eloquent and touching 
sermons than I have ever heard from the 
pulpit. In return for the money I paid 
Mr. Hauser, therefore, I got several items 


not charged in his billi—the most valuable 


4 


too of all—those memories and meditations 
awakened by the out-look from his windows. 
_ My kind friend, Dr. Philip, was ready to 
bear me company to Bethlehem, end as he 
was at home here, I left all the ‘arrange- 
ments with him. We accordingly walked 
to the Jaffa Gate, and took horses outside. 
Our walk was through the street of the 
Patriarch and the street of David, the priv- 
cipal thoroughfares, some fifteen to eighteen 
feet in width from house to house. Though 
cleaner than most Oriental streets, they are 
the most uncomfortable for walking, and 
the most dangerous for riding. They are 
paved with large stones, worn as smooth as 
glass; and as the water-gutter is in the 
middle, they incline from both sides to that. 
As a consequence, oue goes along slipping 
at every step, or rides in imminent peril of 
a broken limb— a souvenir which, Dr. Bar- 
clay tells me, a number of travellers have 
carried away from the Holy City. Many 
of the little shops are furnished with Ku- 
ropean goods, though most of them inter- 
mingle Oriental fabrics. Seated on the 
| pavement in front are numerous venders of 
bread—a species of flat cake about as thick 
as your hand, the size of your hat crown, 
the colour of your shoe-sole, and possibly 
something the toughness of gum-elastic—to 
say nothing of the superincumbent dust and 
dirt gathered from lying in such streets. 
The respective venders. pressed us to pur- 
chase, but we were constrained to decline. 

At the Jaffa Gate stands one of the anti- 
quities, known as the Tower of David, and 
generally understood to be the Hippicus of 
Josephus. In common with every thing 
else here, it has been discussed and re-dis- 
cussed, and vast has been the erudition 
shed over it. It is a massive square 
structure, built of immense hewn stones. 
It constitutes part of the present citadel, 
and is a conspicuous object in approaching 
Jerusalem from the west. 


horses waiting to be hired, and after the 
usual amount of Oriental excited talking 
and chaffering, were supplied. The horses 
are passable, but an Arab saddle—is it not 
an instrument of torture? As to the poor 
animals surely it is, as their raw shoulders 
testify; and as to the rider, if his legs do 
not ache after being *screwed up in that 


him count himself happy. It is a mystery 
how Arabs can be such fine horsemen with 
stirrups which bring their knees in juxta- 
position with their noses. As for myself, 
whenever I attempted a gallop, I was in 
momentary apprehension of going over the 
horse’s head; and as my feet uniformly got 
firmly fastened in the great coal-scuttle 
irons, that prospect was not agreeable. 

We descended from the Jaffa Gate into 
the Valley of Gihon. On the hill-side just 
above the road is the new Jewish Refuge, 
erected by the late Judah Turo, of New 
Orleans—or at least by a legacy left by him 
for that purpose. As Sir Moses Montefiori 
was his trustee, he has got the credit of 
himself being the beneficent donor, and con- 
sequently it usually passes under his name. 
It is a long range of one-story Gothic apart- 
ments, built of stone, and in very good 
taste. A large windmill is attached to the 
premises, and the whol is enclosed with a 
substantial wall. When the grounds are 
improved with shrubbery and trees, it will 
be one of the most pleasant-looking places 
about Jerusalem. Leaving the Valley of 
Gibon we passed into the Plain of Rephaim, 
where David heard ‘the sound of the going 
in the mulberry trees,” and ‘‘bestirred him- 
self and smote the Philistines.”” The exact 
locality where this occurred, of course, is 
pointed out. . 

The road from Jerusalem to Bethlehem 
was formerly very bad, but a new one is in 
progress, and as far as completed could 
easily be made practicable for a carriage. 
I should not be surprised if, within a few 
years, an omnibus should be running over 
it. When that occurs, the Holy City will 
enjoy the luxury of at least one species of 
wheeled vehicle. At present it has nei- 
ther carriage, wagon, cart, or even so much 
as a wheelbarrow. Indeed, until some- 
thing worthy the name of streets supplies 
the place of the narrow lanes and alleys, 
carriages would be a superfluity. 


lem, on the top of a hill, is the Convent of 
Elijah, professedly occupying the spot 
where the prophet rested in his flight from 
the wicked Jezebel. Half an hour further 
on, on the opposite side of the road, is an 
object far more entitled to our attention and 
interest than such scenes of mere monkish 
traditions. It is the tomb of Rachel—Ja- 
cob’s Rachel—who “was buried on the way 
to Ephrath, which is Bethlehem.” Among 
the ten thousand traditions hanging over 
this land, and amidst the contentions and 
‘difficulties in regard to its names and topo- 
graphy, itis no little remarkable that we 
here find a spot as to which there is no dis- 
cord. All concur—Christians, Jews, and 
Mohammedans—that under this, tomb re- 
poses the beloved dust deposited here by 
Jacob as, thirty centuries ago, he journeyed 
from Bethel. Long years before that sor- 
rowful event, the patriarch had met a youth- 
ful maiden beside the well of Haran. He 
watered the maiden’s flocks, and the maiden 
won his heart. Such was the love he had 
to her, that seven years of serving Laban 
for her “‘seemed unto him but a few days.” 
But fond hearts were severed then as 
now, and the time came, in the course of 
years, when the patriarch must again walk 
life’s journey alone, leaving his Rachel to 
sleep her long sleep by the road-side, ‘on 
the way to Ephrath, which is’ Bethlehem.” 
A pillar was erected to mark the sacred 
spot, and it remained till the time of Moses, 
but this has long since passed away, and its 
place is now occupied by a small Saracenic 
tomb, a square white structure, surmounted 
by a dome. The accessible parts of the 
tomb are scribbled over with the names of 
such visitors as are ambitious of a cheap 
notoriety. 

We hasten on toward Bethlehem, which 
already stands conspicuous on yonder hill. 
Its sight is commanding, its well-built 


whilst the massive convent with its high 
walls overlooks the eastern declivity, vast, 
grim, and grey as an old baronial castle. 
The face of the country is broken into 
lofty hills and deep valleys, the hillsides 
around Bethlehem being covered with well- 
kept terraces, supporting tiers of olive and 
fig trees, and vineyards, and presenting a 
spectacle of rural culture and beauty more 
striking than any other of its kind we have 
seen in Palestine. 

Bat after all, what are these fruitful bills 
and smiling valleys compared with the 
events to which they have borne witness? 
There is hardly a foot of this soil’ which is 
not marked with the footprints of Bible 
history. Almost where we now are was 
the spot to which the prophet Samuel sent 
Saul, after anointing him king, when he 


day, thou shalt find two men by Rachel’s 
sepulchre.” Bethlehem, too, was King 
David’s birth-place, and it was to the 
house of Jesse the Bethlehemite that Sam- 
uel came, with his horn of oil, to anoint the 
then youthful shepherd as ruler over Israel ; 
and it was for the ‘‘water of the well of 
Bethlehem, which is ‘by the gate,” still 
sparkling in the memories of his early days, 
that David, amid the heat of battle, s0 


thirsied that three of his men imperiled 


Just outside the Jaffa Gate we found |. 


grasshopper fashion by those stirrups, let ' 


About three or four miles from Jerusa- 


houses rise tier above tier with fine effect, | 


said, «¢ When thou art departed from me to- 


their lives to bring him a draught of it. It 
was here, too, that Ruth returned, in her 
beautifal widowhood, with her mother-in- 
law Naomi, and in these fields gleaned bar- 


ley, after the reapers of Boaz, leaving on 


the sacred page a picture, still unrivalled 
in loveliness and pathos after the lapse of 
thirty centuries: 

' Tradition, of course, points out the fields 
where the shepherds wese watching when 
surprised and rejoiced by the natal song of 
the Redeemer. A grotto is also shown 
where the shepherds are said to have been 
at the time, and a hamlet not far off where 
they resided. As to the correctness of 
this topography, it is impossible to speak 
with accuracy; but when Bethlehem has 
been preserved with such remarkable care, 
I do not see why this point, so intimately 
associated with its chief interest, should 
not also have been kept in view. As we 
were riding over the steeps between the 
Convent and Bethlehem, my friend pointed 
to a spot off to our left as that where the 
shepherds were watching. From this 


stand-point it seemed a narrow vale be- | 


tween precipitous hills, and I came to the 
conclusion that those preachers who tell 


+ 


their hearers of the ‘‘natal song of Jesus, . 


which angels sang on the plains of Beth- 
lehem,” would find but scanty: plains” in 
this neighbourhood; but afterwards, as we 
stood on the roof of the Latin Convent, 
and saw it from a better point of view, it 
lay before us as an elevated plateau, 
sloping gradually in the direction of the 
village, and apparently the very platform 
for so illustrious an event. At any rate, 
it was somewhere here that song was 
sung, and one cannot but picture to him- 
self the shepherd group, the shining hea- 
vens, the angelic choir, and the glories 
that lighted these hills and valleys on that 
momentous and joyful night. . 


AMHERST COLLEGE. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.] 


Messrs. Editors—It is pleasant for the Alum- 
ni of Amherst to find, on their annual pil- 


grimages to the old familiar scenes, that Alma 


Mater, as she increases in years, only grows 
the more in beauty and honour. Improve- 
ments are every where evident, which do not 
fail to elicit the warmest admiration of all her 
sons, and which afford pleasing indications of 
the growing influence and usefulness of this 
Institution. The present anniversary and com- 
mencement exercises, while they have not, 
perhaps, been as fully attended as usual by 
the old graduates, have been in many respects 
of an unusually interesting character. ‘The 
mighty uprising of the country in support of 
law and order has imparted a very deep col- 
ouring to all the exercises. The baccalaureate 
of President Stearns made a deep impression 
upon the crowd who listened to it, as a sermon 
filled with the spirit of lofty, earnest, manly, 
and Christian patriotism; and the addresses 
of the graduating class showed that they had 
drank deeply of the same spirit. 

The usual prize speaking, on Monday eve- 
ning, was marked by uncommon excellence, 
making it a very delicate matter for the judges 
to decide which of the young men excelled, 
and giving evidence of fine abilities on the 
part of the speakers, and of good skill and 
judgment on the part of their teacher, Profes- 
sor Vose. On Wednesday the meeting of the 
Alumni took place in their new Hall, at which 
touching allusions were made to Dr. Hum- 
phrey, whose influence is still felt in the Col- 
lege, over which he so long presided, and among 
the men who listened to his instructions and 


counsels. The annual address, by the Rev. 


Mr. Manning, of Boston, was a chaste and 
scholarly effort, full of the spirit of the Chris- 
tian patriot. In the evening Mr. J. B. Gough 
gave one of his stirring addresses on temper- 
ance, to such an audience as only such a man 
as he could gather in the midst of weather the 
like of which is seldom endured. 

The usual address to the Literary Societies 
was delivered by the Hon. D. S. Dickinson of 
New York, who took for his theme the Great 
Struggle of our Nation for its Existence, and 
who stood up nobly for law, and right, and 
government. He was listened to with pro- 
found attention, and evidently stole the hearts 
of all who saw and heard him by his genial 
humour, his warm-hearted patriotism, and his 
sterling common sense. | 

On Thursday the Commencement exercises 
took place, and forty-nine young men took 
their first academic degree. The speakers 
evinced a good degree of manly energy and 
thought, and acquitted themselves creditably. 
Governor Andrew with his suite was present, 
and received the degree of LL.D. from the 
College, which he afterwards gracefully ac- 
knowledged in his speech at the alumni dinner. 

Among the matters worthy of notice is the 
fine, healthy appearance of the students, re- 
sulting very greatly from the systematic phy- 
sical discipline to which they are now regu- 
larly subjected, and which forms a daily exer- 
cise of College, under the direction of an ac- 
complished professor of the art. A daily mili- 
tary drill forms part of the hour’s exercise. 
And the examination in this part of the 
College curriculum elicited the warmest ap- 
probation from the spectators. 

It was pleasant to find Drs. Hitchcock, Snell, 
and Tyler still in their places, and to see in 
them the same energy and interest in their 
work of instructing the sons which they mani- 
fested when the fathers were there as the pu- 

ils. 
’ It is worthy of mention that nearly half the 
graduates of this College have become minis- 
ters of the gospel, and this proportion is still 
maintained among the undergraduates, who 
are looking forward to the work of the minis- 
try. Long may this noble institution continue 
thus to send forth these streams that shall 
make glad the city of God. And in years and 
ages to come may generations yet unborn be 
nourished: at this hallowed Institution, and 
rise up to call her blessed. J. E.R. 


For the Presbyterian. 
INFORMATION WANTED. 


Susan Cowden Smith, widow,or Eliza- 
beth F. 8, daughter, of the Rev. Robert 
Nast Smith, or whoever knows their pre- 
sent post office address, will confer a favour 
on them by communicating the same to the 
office of the Presbyterian. In 1850 they 
resided in Fayette street, Baltimore. 


For the Presbyterian. 


DEDICATION. 


On Sabbath, the 7th inst., the North 
Bend Church, Harford county, Maryland, 
was dedicated to the worship of Almighty 
God. The Rev. A. B. Cross of Baltimore, 
and the Rev. J. Y. Cowhick of Stewarts- 
town, Pennsylvania, were present, and 
delivered discourses suitable to the occa- 
sion. The day was pleasant, and the at- 
tendance large, one-half not being able to 
obtain seats. The edifice is brick—plain, 
neat, and substantial. 

This church is the result of a little extra 
effort on the part of the Rev. T. 8S. C. 
Smith, pastor of the Bethel Church, on 
the extreme northern boundary of Balti- 
more Presbytery, which has many other 
interesting points in its bounds that ought 


| to be speedily occupied. 


Would it not be well for ministers in 
small towns and country places to devote a 
larger portion of their time to missionary 
work? They should secure the outposts. 
They would thus strengthen their own 
churches, besides advancing the cause of 
religion generally. To protect the castle 
you must keep up the outer wall. S. 


For the Presbyterian. 


GENERAL VIEW 


OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH DURING 
THE YEAR ENDING MAY, 1861. 


During the year ending May, 1861, two 
new tor organized, viz., San- 
dusky and St. Paul; also four new Presby- 
teries,.viz., Wyaconda, Toledo, Philadelphia, 
Central, and Corisco. 

Synods in connection with the General Assembly, 


35 
Presbyteries, 176 
Candidates for the Ministry, . 545 
Ministers, a > 2767 
Churches, 3684 


( 

Installations, ‘ 

Pastoral relations ved, . 

Churches organized, ° 


Ministers received from other denominations, 24 
Ministers dismissed to other denominativns, 13 
Churches received er denominat + 
Churches dismissed to other denomi ns, 2 
Members added on examination, . 13,680 
Members added on certificate, ‘ ° 9,174 
Total number of communicants reported, 14 
Adults baptized, 3,679 
Infants baptized 3, 


Amount contributed for Congregational purposes, $1,821,252 


_ Amount contributed for Boards of the Ch 


and Disabled Ministers, . $492,384 
Amount contributed for Miscellaneous purposes, $211,527 
Ww amounted contributed, $2,525,163 
The following ministers are reported as 


having departed this life since the last re- 
port: . 


NAMES. PRESBYTERIES. 
J. M. C. Bartley, Londonderry. 
Thomas Picton, Bedford. 

Joseph C. Foster, Do. 
Benjamin B. Stockton, Nassau. 
Nicholas Murray, D.D., Elizabethtown. 
Loring Brewster, West Jersey. 
Reuben Lowrie, Susquehanna. 
William Neill, D.D., Philadelphia 2d. 
C. Van Rensselaer, D.D., Burlington. 
George Marshall, New Castle. 
George Gray, Huntingdon. 

S. M. Cooper, Do. 

David Robinson, New Lisbon. 
Samuel M. Sharpe, Steubenville, 
Francis Herron, D.D., Ohio. 

L. G. Gaines, Cincinnati. 
David Montfort, D.D., Schuyler. 

J. S. Henderson, Chicago. 
Lowman Hawes, Madison. 

C. G. McLain, D. D., Indianapolis. 
Reuben Smith, Winnebago. 
Henry Maltby, St. Paul. 

J.J. Pierce, Muhlenburg. 
Joseph Cabell Harrison, West Lexington. 
William Hamersley, Roanoke. 
James Bell Watt, Concord. 

John T. Edgar, D.D., Nashville. 
Zebulon Butler, D.D., Mississippi. 
James Paine, Memphis. 


—Total, 29. 
3 JoHN LEYBURN, 
Stated Clerk of the General Assembly. 


For Presbyterian. | 
_IRREVERENCE IN PRAYER. 


Messrs. Editors—I notice in your paper 
of July 6, under the above heading, and 
over the signature of W., a correspondent 
complains of some things unbecoming and 
disrespectful in church members during the 
solemn and interesting exercise of prayer 


in our churches. The practices spoken of 


are doubtless, as the writer suggests, inju- 
rious in their effects; but, in my opinion, 


they are not to be compared with the disturb- ’ 


ance produced frequently in our churches 
by tramping of feet—even on tip-toe— 


squeaking of patent-leather, and slamming 


of pew-doors, by persons entering—some- 
times rushing in, during prayer, whereby 
the minister’s voice is drowned by the con- 
fusion; and those who would follow in 
solemn devotion are- disturbed, frequently 
having to change position to make room for 
those who cannot, or do not, arrive in time 
for the opening prayer. .As most of our 
churches have commodious vestibules, would 
it not be well for the sexton and officers to 
detain those arriving at that auspicious mo- 
ment until the interval succeeding that most 
solemn exercise, instead of ushering them 
in, much to the annoyance of both pastor 
and people? : 

These practices are doubtless: more of 
mere want of forethought and considera- 
tion than from design; and it is hoped that 


these hints will prevent a recurrence from’ 


all such as reverence the sanctity of God’s 
house, where, of all places, all things should 
be done in decency and good order. J. 


For the Presbyterian. 
PRESENTATION 


TO THE REV. D. MAGILL, PASTOR OF THE FIRST. 
CHURCH, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


After lecture on Thursday, the 11th 
inst., Mr. Magill and R. K. M. Baynun, 
Esq., ruling elder and Trustee, were in- 


vited to meet some friends in the house 


of Robert Simpson, Esq., another of the 
Trustees, where, to Mr. Magill’s surprise, 
he met a whole house full of his congre- 
gation. Immediately after entrance, Miss 
Marshall, daughter of Thomas Marshall, 
Esq., of Springfield street, came forward, 
and in a few appropriate words, in the 
name of the ladies, presented Mr. Magill 
with # Russian leather case containing a 
very valuable gold watch and chain, with 
a letter, of which the following is a copy: 

‘¢ Reverend and Dear Sir— Having 
heard of your intended resignation of the 
pastoral charge of our church, with a 
view of residing permanently in England, 
we feared that your resolution might pos- 
sibly be founded on the suspicion that 
your people did not in all respects sym- 
pathize with you in your great efforts to 
establish a church among them. We, 
the ladies, in our own, and in the name 
of our friends of the other sex, would 
surprise you out of such impressions if 
they exist. Accept this watch and chain 
as a simple token of our devoted attach- 
ment. We believe you have done in Bos- 
ton what few men living could have ac- 
complished, and we hereby testify to your 
excellence and earnestness as a pastor 
anda man. As to your public ministra- 
tions, we have only to appeal to that 
reputation which you have established for 
yourself in the hardest of all fields—the 
Athenean City of the North. We regret 
to hear that monetary difficulties place the 
whole enterprise in imminent danger. We 
have reason to believe that should you re- 
main, and certain changes be effected, the 
whole church debt will be assumed by your 
friends. Again, reverend sir, we beg to 
assure you of our devoted admiration and 
attachment.” 


For the Presbyterjan. 


Action of the Presbytery of Erie. 


Presbytery having heard the report of its 
Commissioners to the General Assembly, 
hereby declares its approbation of their dili- 
gence and fidelity, and also of the manner 
in which they cast their votes on the seve- 
ral matters acted upon by said Assembly. 

While thus expressing itself in regard to 
their conduct, Presbytery feels called upon, 
in view of the peculiarly interesting and 
critical circumstances of a national charac-: 
ter under which the meeting of said Gene- 
ral Assembly was held, to declare emphati- 
cally its approval of their course in voting 
for the resolutions adopted by said General 
Assembly (commonly known as the “Spring 
resolutions”), on the subject of the unhappy 
conflict in which our Federal Government 
is engaged in endeavouring to suppress trea- 
sonable efforts for its destruction. 

Presbytery, moreover, desires to express 
its hearty concurrence in the action adopted 
by the General Assembly, declaring it to be 
the duty of the Presbyterian Church loyally 
to support the government of the United 


States in its present struggle, regarding said 


action as being consistent with the patriotic 
devotion to the principles of civil and reli- 
gious liberty, which said Church has never 
failed to manifest, and which said Govern- 
ment is so well and wisely adapted, as its 
organization-was designed, to secure. 
_ Looking upon the present conflict as be- 
ing, substantially, for the maintenance and 
preservation of what our Revolutionary 
struggle was waged to establish, (for the 
success of the present rebellion would zo 
far, we believe, to endanger Republican in- 
stitutions themselves, by destroying confi- 
dence in them, ) we would be unfaithful to 
our noble record as a Church, if now we 
should fail in every proper way, to show our 
attachment for those institutions, to help to 
give us which its ministers, ruling elders, 
and members were among the foremost in 
offering treasuge and blood, together with 
their prayers to the God who giveth the 
victory to whom he will. — 

Resolved, That the above action be pub- 
lished in the Presbyterian and Banner. 

S. J. M. Eaton, Stated Clerk. 


P. S. At the late meeting of the Presby- 
tery of Erie, Messrs. John G. Condit and 
— H. Sargent were ordained as evange- 

ists. 


For the Presbyterian. 


PRESBYTERY OF EAST ALABAMA. 


This Presbytery have received, with the 


| sincerest regret, the intelligence of the fol- 


lowing action of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church: 

‘“‘ Resolved, That in the judgment of this 
Assembly, it is the duty of ministers and 
churches under its care to do all in their 
power to promote and perpetuate the integrity 
of these United States and encourage the 
Federal Government.” 

This action of the General Assembly 
compels us to assume the position either of 
traitors to the actually existing Govern- 
ment of our country, the Confederate 
States of America, or else to differ hope- 
lessly in a most important matter of mor- 
als with that Church of which we have 
heretofore been an integral portion. We, 
plainly, cannot do all in our power to pro- 
mote and perpetuate the integrity of the 
United States, and encourage the Federal 
Government, without being justly regarded 
and treated by the Confederate States as 
rebels and enemies. The whole world 
would concur in this opinion to the end 
of time were we to acquiesce in this de- 
cision of the Assembly at a time when 
the United States are waging on our coun- 
try a most unjust, unholy, and cruel war. 
By what principle of reason or’ religion 
can it be shown to be our duty to give 
aid and encouragement to those whose 
most evident purpose is to destroy our 
institutions, and to deprive us of the right 
of self-government? | 

On the other hand, the Assembly could 
have expressed their views of our duty in 
the above action only as regarding us as 
citizens of the United States. If, then, 
we should not concur with them in their 
decision of the matter, they must by this 
action consider us as guilty of the crime 
of rebellion, and, of course, thrust by such 
a crime out of the communion of the 
Church. Should the Assembly, in spite 
of the gross inconsistency, still treat as 
Church members those whom they look 
upon as traitors to their country, we 
might very well reflect whether our self- 
respect would permit us to remain in the 
same Church organization with those who 
regard us as so delinquent. 

The very serious question of the divi- 
sion of the Presbyterian Church is thus 
forced upon us, and that, too, upon an 
issue most to be deplored. Christ’s king- 
dom is not of this world; its government 
is not to be commingled with the govern- 
ments of nations. It is our duty, as office- 
bearers in the Church, to uphold that king- 
dom on these principles. Nor can we re- 
main in union with any one who makes 
political questions either the test of faith 
or the cause of dissensions and divisions 
in Christ’s body. In view of these aspects 
of the case, therefore, tei 

Resolved, That the members of this Presby- 
tery can not, and will not, acquiesce in the 
action of the General Assembly, as indicated 
above; that we consider said action as insult- 
ing to our judgments, and highly injurious to 
the cause of Christ, as tending to schisms and 
dissensions in His Church. 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this Pres- 
bytery, the matter ought to be considered in a 
Convention of delegates from all the Presbyte- 
ries of the Confederate States, and from as 
many others, now under the care of the Gene- 
ral Assembly, as:-may choose to meet with 
such Convention. We would suggest that the 
commissioners from the Confederate States, 
appointed to the late General Assembly, be 
instructed by their Presbyteries, as soon as 
practicable, to meet in Columbia, South Caro- 
lina, on Thursday before the second Sabbath 
in September next, to take such steps as, in 
their judgment, the action of the General As- 
sembly demands. | 

Resolved, That, in the judgment of this Pres- 
bytery, it is the duty of ministers and churches 
under its care to do all in their power to pro- 
mote and perpetuate the integrity of these 
Confederate States, and encourage the Confe- 
derate Government. 

Resolved, That all the members of Presby- 
tery present be requested to sign this paper; 
that the Stated Clerk be required to write to 
members not present to obtain their signatures 
also, and that this action be published in all 
the papers of our Church in the Confederate 
States of America. 

G. B. Foster, Stated Clerk. 


For the Presbyterian. 


PRESBYTERY OF BENICIA. 


The Presbytery of Benicia held its stated 
meeting at Healdsburg, California, on May 
10th. All the ministers were present, and 
ruling, elders from the churches of Healds- 
burg, Bodega, and Napa. It was a good 


old-fashioned Presbyterial meeting; one 


long and gratefully to be remembered for 
the delightfully harmonious and devotional 
spirit that pervaded the minds of all, for 
the business transacted, and for the gospel 
sermons preached. The opening sermon 
was by the Rev. Thomas Fraser, Moderator. 
Other sermons were preached on the follow- 


ing days by Messrs. Veeder, Fairbairn, and - 


Woodbridge, and on Sabbath afternoon a 
delightful meeting for prayer and confer- 
ence was held. The meetings were largely 
attended by the people, who both by their 
attendance, and by their free and open hoe- 
pitality, contributed greatly to the interest 
and profit of the meeting. 

The Rev. James Woods was installed pas- 
tor of the church of Healdsburg, on Sab- 
bath, in the presence of a large congrega- 
tion. The Rev. Dr. Woodbridge of Benecia 
presided, and preached the sermon; the 
charge to the pastor was by the Rev. P. V. 
Veeder, and the charge to the people by 
the Rev. Thomas Fraser. Mr. Woods en- 
ters upon his pastoral duties under very 
favourable circumstances. The church to 
which he ministers combines some rare ele- 
ments of strength. | 

The organization of a new church, to be 
styled the Presbyterian church of Bodega, 
was reported to Presbytery by the Rev. 
Thomas Fraser, under whose labours it has 
been gathered. It consists of sixteen mem- 
bers. 


Ecclesiastical Record. 


The post office of the Rev. J. E. Nourse is 
changed from Annapolis, Maryland, to New- 
port, Rhode Island. 

Mr. J. K. Bergster, stadent of the Theologi- 
cal Seminary at Princeton, was licensed by 
the Presbytery of Milwaukee at its late meet- 
ing. | 

The Rev. George C. Heckman of Janesville, 
Wisconsin, has received a unanimous call to 


the Third Presbyterian church of Indianapolis. ; is firm and 


. July 20, 1861. 
From Our London Correspondent. 


of the Sultan—Men Old and Great—The 
Dying Papacy—Italy a Kingdom—Church 
Rates and the Church of England — The 
Church and the Convocation — Essays and 


Blondin, &c. 
Loxpoy, June 28, 1861. 


Messrs, Editors.—The terrible conflagration, 
surpassing any thing of the kind in the present 


generation, and accompanied by a lamentable 


sacrifice of life and property, has for the last 
week almost entirely absorbed public attention. 
It burst forth euddenly (whether from sponta- 
neous combustion or otherwise, is not known ) in 
the warehouses of Cotton’s wharf, on the Sur- 
rey side of the river, and almost immediately 
below London Bridge. The entire fire engines 
of London concentrated their efforts, but 
abundance of water was not at hand. The 
buildings, and the spacious vaults underneath, 
| being filled with cotton, hemp, oil, and tallow, 
nothing could have hindered the progress of 
the flames. The firat appearance of fire was 
on the evening of Saturday the 22d inst.; by 
nightfall a spectacle of lurid, awful grandeur 
presented itself to the innumerable multitude 
who from every available spot looked on the 
scene of devastation. .The Director of the 
London Fire Brigade, Mr. James Braidwood, 
a man of extraordinary ability—in fact, a 
strategist and a soldier in one, and who for 
years has been at every great fire, first in 
Edinburgh, of which he was native, and after- 
wards in London, was, alas! while directing 
his men, suddenly overwhelmed and crushed 
to death. A huge warehouse on fire collapsed, 
one of the mighty walls fell out, and this 
noble-hearted and brave man, whom the sove- 
reign and the citizens alike mourn, was at 
once’ hurried into eternity. There is reason, 
however, to believe that he was prepared for 
sudden death. He was a zealous member of 
the Rev. Dr. Cumming’s, and very active in | 
connection with philanthropic operations going 
on there—especially Ragged Schools, His 
body was found by the firemen, who sought 
long for it at the risk of their lives; and this 
day he will have a public funeral. 

Vast quantities of oil and tallow, melted 
and burning, flowed out upon the Thames, and 
afterwards was gathered from the surface, as 
well as from either shore, and carried away 
by boatmen, boys, and others. The loss to 
the insurance companies might well crush 
them, were it not that they are—especially the 
older ones, such as “The Sun,” and “The 
Royal Exchange”—immensely rich; and as 
besides, the alarm caused by this fire will 
bring them a vast increase of business. Mer- 
chandize most precious, from all parts of the 
world, lay upon the wharf, and was totally 
destroyed. Had not the weather been calm, 
the extent of the, conflagration would have 
been fearful. At one time it was feared the 
Custom House on the other side of the river, 
and at another the Brighton railway station 
ddjoining the scene of ruin, would take fire. 
Probably one million and a half sterling has 
been lost; even allowing for salvage, some 
have estimated the damage at double that 
sum. The funeral of Mr. Braidwood takes 
place this day, and is a most solemn demon- 
stration of the public respect and sorrow. 

Lord Chancellor Campbell, the son of a 
Scottish clergyman, who early in life “ate his 
dinners” at Lincoln’s Inn, and became a mem- 
ber of the English bar, and who crowned a 
career of talent and of indomitable industry by 
becoming Lord High Chancellor in 1859, died 
last Sabbath morning. He had occupied the 
woolsack as Speaker of the House of Lords on 
Friday; had given a judgment in the Court of 
Chancery on Saturday; and on the evening of 
the same day he entertained eighteen gentle- 
men at dinner. Next morning his man-ser- 
vant knocking at his chamber door, and re- 
ceiving no answer, went into his room, and 
found him sitting in a chair dead and cold. 
A physician was called; he believed that he 
had died of rupture of an artery near the 
heart. He was a very hale old man, full of 
mental vigour, and capable of great fatigue. 
He lately expressed a wish, in reference to the 
petition in the Prayer-Book of the Church of 
England, that he might be spared from pro- 
tracted long life, as that, with mental and 
physical helplessness, was worse than “sudden 
death.” And so it is if it comes upon a man 
of great powers, and if he is otherwise ready 
to depart. Sad is the wreck, especially of a 
great mind—as the poet has it: 

“From Marlborough’s eyes the tears of dotage flow, 
And Swift expires, a driveller and a show!” 


The sovereign of the Turkish empire is no 
more. He was in his thirty-ninth year. He 
has always been of feeble physique, and has 
lived a “fast” life—licentious, yet under the 
license of the Koran, and after the example of 
Mohammed, the Arab impostor of the East. 
He lavished on his wives and favourites mil- 
lions of money. He had certain amiable 
qualities, and, through Lord Redcliffe’s influ- 
ence, he issued a law of religious liberty, 
which, although it is a dead letter in distant 
pashalics, has yet borne some fruit. He shel- 
tered Kossuth and the Hungarian refugees in 
spite of the demands of the Czar Nichclas for 
their extradition. He showed great courtesy 
and kindness to Lord Raglan and the officers 
af the British army. But he was effeminate 
and effete as aruler; and as ¢ missionary, long 
in Palestine, has assured me, he was a Moham- 
medan after all—false in his professions of love 
for religious liberty, and not sorry for the 
Syrian massacres. His brother, a genuine 
Moslem, reigns in his stead.. 

There still survive in England some octoge- 
narians of great renown—such is Brougham, 
lion-like in aspect, and strong in bodily and 
mental vigour. Such is Lyndhurst, the son of 
Copley the American artist, nationalized by 
Géorge III. Another such, is ex-Chancellor 
Lord Saint Leonards, long known and famous 
as Sir Edward Sugden, who was the son of a 
barber, and who, when ata borough election 
he was taunted with his ignoble origin, said 
to the foolish fellow who thus mocked him, 
‘Yes, sir, I am the son of a barber; and if 
you.shad been the son of a barber, you would 
have remained so still!” 

In the House of Commons we have few men 
so very old as these peers. Lord Palmerston 
is only seventy-four; and in his case, so juve- 
nile and jaunty, able to sit to one o’clock in 
the morning night after night, and bearing 
thé burden of an empire’s cares on his shoul- 
ders. Years seem to leave little trace of their 
flight. Old Spooner, so long the opponent of 
the grant to Maynooth College, and, Mr. Wil- 
liams, & radical reformer, are septuagenarians 
as well, 

The Pope himself is sick nigh unto death, 
although efforts are made by the alarmed Car- 
dinals to conceal the fact; and as he looks 
around and abroad he sees nought to cheer 
him. A reformer and a liberal once, he has 
been a retrograde for years, abetted every 
despotism, and blessed every persecuting ty- 
rant. He crowned the crimes against Christ 
and his trath by burning the Bible after his 
first return from Gaeta, and by decreeing a 
new artigle of faith, by which the Immaculate 
Conception of the Virgin Mary, and her statue 
at Rome, told all the world that blasphemy 
and idolatry had attained their loftiest culmi- 
nation. And now, heart-broken and helpless, 
with Antonelli his master and hungry Cardi- 
nals only deprecating his death lest it should 
be the signal of a Roman insurrection and of 
an ignoble flight, he slowly but surely wears 
away. Alas, for the dupe!—for he is this; if 
an impostor, yet not consciously so. 

So wills the Emperor of the French. On the 
anniversary of the battle of Solferino, the Moni- 
teur announces that the kingdom of Italy is re- 
cognized by the Emperor’s government. Ca- 
your’s death has thus borne fruit—not in die- . 
aster as the Cardinale hoped—but for Italy’s 
freedom and enlargement. Austria and Spain 
in vain have sought to move Napoleon to a 
joint crusade to keep up the Pope’s sovereign- 
ty. He acts the hypocrite, indeed, in pretend- 
ing to lament what has befallen the Holy Fa- 
ther, but he accepts the fait accompli, and will 
soon restore his Ambassador to his post at. 
Turin. He wants, or affects to wish, to im- 
pose conditions about Rome, and seems to 


deprecate any attempt to occupy it. But Italy 
resolved; and the Emperor will 


The Great Fire—A Great Lawyer Gone—Death ‘ 
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A My. D’lerdeli advised them 
Lhe .result has been 


pl 


He session oF next it most and will be discovered. 


of ‘the Tories bas been’ stimalated 


point appui, 
whole 


by the avowed doterminstion of the 


“Giteh Dissenters, as represented ‘by the “ Soci- 
Sty for ie Liberation of Religion from State 
Control,”..to make the abolition of rates a 
for an assault on tithes and the 
temporslities of the Establishment. 
week there was an adjourned meeting 
Convocation. The Bishops have'so ‘altered 
ts as 
Sponsors for their children, and instead of 
quiring actus] communicants, they change fe 
‘old Latin word “ into 
at a“ capax,” god-father, will be'eligibie to 
of the child, even 


for several days 
by the Lower Housé, which at length, by a 
expressed an opinion in 
favaur of *Synodical action” and condemna- 
tion on the part 


must 


- or Dr..Rowland be brought to. bar for his ra- 


onal heresies in the ecclesiastical courts 
by Bis diocesan, the Bishop of Salisbury. 
eanwhile ponderous volumes are being pre- 
and by November we shall have coun- 
Era from’ Oxford men of renown. The 
gh-churchmen and Tractarians, who really 

d truly provoked this rationalistic reaction, 
been fierce against thé Essayists. If a 
man gets under the yoke of their traditions, 
and: ‘treats Scripture as incomplete without 
“tradition” and the practices and develop- 
ments of the Nicene age, his absurdity will 
provoke ill-informed yet generous minds 
among the youth of our University to fly to 


the opposite extreme. 

, The Great Eastern sailed on Thursday, the 
27th ult., with a large body of troops on board, 
and another vessel will follow. The Times, and 
Mr. D’Isracli, has deprecated the sending of the 
troops as calculated to irritate the people of 
the United States, and as totally unnecessary. 
Lord Palmerston disclaims any intention of 


. gtieving. or offending the American people. 


He states that he only follows the precedent 
and example of the past, that when war breaks 
out in any. country those powers which border 


upon it are wont to strengthen their military 


force. I am very sure that no hostility is in- 
tended towards the United States. Mr. D’Is- 
racli makes political capital out of this move; 
but he knows that the Cabinet have no occalt 
motive. 
" The Queen bas held two drawing-rooms, 
recently, for. the reception of the foreign 
&mbassadors and fashionable world gener- 
ally... Among the. presentations was the Hon- 


*ourable Mrs. Adams, wife of the American 


Ambassador. Her Majesty is still sad and 
sorrowfal because ‘of the death of the Duchess 
of Kent. The young Empress of Austria 
spent the winter at. Madeira, came back 
to Vienna much improved in health, but is 
now obliged to go to the south of Europe in 
great weakness, probably never to return alive. 
There are rumours'of : discontent in the Pan- 
jaub and other parts of India, in connection 
with the sudden and extensive reductions of 
the native army. The famine has proved less 
destractive than was feared. Ambassadors 
now reside at Pekin. It is a very dull and 
filthy place. The. “rebels” are progressing. 
There is an extended religious revival in Paris 
and in one district of the south of France, ori- 
ginating in a visit from Mr. Reginald Rad- 
cliffe and another gentleman. There is re- 
markable progress of Divine quickening in 
London itself aniong the young, and also 
among the outcast population. A midnight 
movement meeting was held last night; it was 
a touching scene, and quite a number of “the 
fallen” were rescued. 


THE POPE’S ILLNESS. 


_ A letter from Rome of the 16th ult. says: 

«On Tuesday next the ve will probably 
be conveyed to his country house at Castel 
-Gondolfo. At court and elsewhere alarm- 
ing rumours about his health continue. 
What is most dwelt on is the gradual weak- 
ening of his mental faculties. As to that I 
am able to assure you that the Pope’s illness 
is infact rather moral than physical, artd 
that -it proceeds especially from the deep 
melancholy in which he has been plunged 
by the reports of the Italian bishops that 
schism is inevitable unless. the Church be 
put in accord with the national sentiments 
and the present-needs of the Italian people. 
You can easily imagine that the Jesuits are 
already trembling; consequently they sur- 
round the Pope as much as possible, and 
take him into the country in order to remove 
him from every other influence, and manage 
him after their own fashion. I know for 
certain that a personage highly placed and 


Closely connected with the General of the 


Jesuits has stated that the Pope has often 
moments of delirium, in which he says 
things that it is desirable nobody should 
hear. It may very well be that what they 
call his morbid eccentricities of speech are 
only some sensible talk on his part—some 
expression of views more,in eonformity with 


the interests of the State. But it is most - 


likely that the great apprehensions expressed 
as to the health of poor Pius IX. are only 
too well founded. __ | 
“ Rome, June 18.—The Pope gives a 
few audiences and takes his usual airing 
every day, but it is certain that the physi- 
cians are uneasy about his swelled legs. 
They recommend immediate change of zir, 
but it is not likely that His Holiness will 
leave for Castel Gondolfo before the Consis- 
tory of the fete of St. Peter, on the 28th 
and 29th. : | 
“Pius IX. is seventy-one years of age, 
and not sixty-nine. There was a mistake 
about his age at the time of his election, 
and, out. of politeness, the error has never 
been corrected. It is beyond all doubt that 
the distress in Rome is excessive, and the 
assertions of the Giornale di Roma to the 
contrary are absurd. For the last three 
ears the average number of foreigners in 
me has 4000 or 5000—8000 is 
the very utmost that we have had at any one 
time during that period, even at the height 
of the winter season. Now formerly there 
used to be 50;000, spending at the average 
rate of three crowns aday. The difference 
cannot but be most sensibly felt by the 
population.” 


Decline of Heathenism in India, 


A Baptist missionary, in Orissa, gives the 
following statement in regard to the great 
idolatrous festival in that part of India: 
‘You may remember my mentioning, when 
at home, that the last time I attended the 
Juggernath festival the car was abandoned 
by the people and left on the road. A 
few days ago I went to the same spot, and 
expected to see two cars, and was told 
that one ‘is too old, and with regard to the 
other, it was said the proprietor could not 
afford the usual fee to the Brahmins. 
But this is all a bjjnd, The truth is, that 
the people have grown too wise to make 
beasts of themselves by dragging the car; 
gad thus I have lived to see an end to 
the’ swinging and Juggernath feasts in the 
one and same place; sid, singular enough, 
there were no images of Juggernath offered 
for sale. Formerly there 


‘| or Treasury notes for 


Essays and | 


| has been arrested 


| extensively, 


d . 


phe proceedings of Congress have been 


| House of Representatives, nearly unan- 


zing the the. Treasary to borrow 
$250,000,000, and ‘Jeaves ‘him the option of 
iving, in exchange for the money, either 
nited States 7 per cent. bonds; redeem- 
able after twenty years; or Treasury notes 
for $50 and upwards, with three to 
run, and bearing 7 3-10 per cent. ; 


bearing 3 65-100 gent. interest, and con- 
vertible into $100 Treasury notes, bearin 
7 3.40 per cent, interest, or into United States 


if he.desme fis, and make. 
the interest psyable any where in Europe. 
He may @ls0, it would seem, bosides the above 
$250,000,000, di of $10,000,000 worth of 
Treasury notes for $50 and upwards in ex- 
change for coin, or in payment of public debts, 
érin redemption.of outstanding Treasury notes. 
fhe bill authorising the raising of 500,000 
troops was pres’, and afterwards a bounty is 
voted of $30 to 


enlisting ; $40 for each where his company re- 
énliste as a whole; and $60 for each where his 
regiment re-enlists. Mr. Vallandigham of 
Ohio offered a and resolution, de- 
claring vacant the seats of such members as 
have accepted commands in the militia of 
their several States, which occasioned a lively 
of words between various representa- 
tives, when the matter was tabled by 92 to 51. 
Mr. Vallandigham also offered a resolution 
that a commission authorized to negotiate 
terms of peace be sent with the advancing 
‘army into the seceded States; which was also 
disagreed to. Mr. Wood, of New York, offered 
a resolution providing for the election of a 
National Convention to make a compromise, 
which was voted down by syes 92, noes 51. 
Mr. Hickman, of Pennsylvania, offered the 
following :—Resolved, That this House pledges 
itself to vote for any amount of money and any 
number of men which may be necessary to in- 
sure the speedy and effectual suppression of 
the said rebellion, and the anent restora- 
tion of the Federol authority every where 
within the limits and jurisdiction of the United 
States. The resolution was adopted—yeas 121, 
nays 5. The nays were Messrs. Burnett, Gri- 
der, Norton, Reid, and Wood. Mr. Blair 
offered a preamble setting forth that John B. 
Clark, a member of the House from Missouri, 
held a commission in the Secession State 
Guard of Missouri, accompanied by a resolu- 
tion declaring that said Clark has forfeited his 
rights as a representative, and that he be 
forthwith expelled. After some debate the 
resolutom was adopted by a vote of 94 to 45, 
Mr. Pomeroy endeavoured to secure the pas- 
sage of a resolution, rendering the war one 
for the extirpation of slavery in the South. 
In the Senate, Mr. Saulsbury, of Delaware, 
offered his previously noticed resolution for an 
amendment to the Constitution, with a view to 
putting a stop to the present war. It is in 
substance the Crittenden compromise of the 
‘last Congress. A vote was passed expelling 
the senators from the seceding States. A 
communication was received from the Post- 
master General giving his reasons for discon- 
tinuing the cpaile in the seceded States. He 
says the events for this course are so well 
known as to render a detailed statement un- 
necessary. Mr.Chandler, of Wisconsin, intro- 
daced a resolution for the confiscation of the 
pro or, of the “rebels,” which was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. ‘The pro- 
position for reducing the army twelve months 
after the “‘insurrection” is suppressed, was 
agreed to. On Wednesday the galleries were 
erowded to hear Mr. Breckinridge in opposi- 
tion to the resolution approving the acts of the 
President. He contended that most of these 
acts, such as increasing the standing army, 
suspending the habeas corpus, &c. were uncon- 
stitutional, and that no action of one branch of 
the Government can constitutionalize the un- 
constitutional acts of another. Mr. Lane re- 


is remarks he proceeded to defend the sup- 
pression of certain traitorous newspapers, in- 
citing the 
which the Senator from Kentucky deemed un- 
constitutional. Allusion has been made to 
endeavours to effect a compromise last session, 
but he would only say that none was made 
because traitors occupied the now vacant seats. 
All they asked was the Kentucky remedy for 
treason—hemp. On motion of Mr. Wilson, of 
Massachusetts, the subject was postponed till 
Thursday. 


WAR ITEMS. 


A gentleman from Hannibal, Missouri, says 
that Colonel Smith’s command at Monroe was. 
reinforced by 300 mounted men from Illinois 
on the 11th inst., when the secessionists were 
attacked and dispersed. General Harris, in 
command of the secessionists, was forced to 
leave his horse and take to the woods. A 
large number of the secessionists were cap- 
tured. Captain McAllister, who was reported 
killed, was only severely wounded. He will 
probably recover. The secessionists in north- 
ern Missouri have burned the railroad bridges 
at various points. The State Journal, a 
furious secession Rewepepes in St. Louis, has 
been suppressed by order of General Lyon. . 

The privateer Jeff. Davis has captured two 
brigs and a schooner, among them being the 
brig John Welch. ” 

rom an official source we at length have 
some reliable details of the battle near. Car- 
thage, Mo. It seems to have been a severe one. 
Colonel Siegel captured 85 riderless horses, 
65 shot guns, and a number of revolvers and 
bowie-knives. The battle was renewed at 
several points, and the enemy suffered hea- 
vily. Siegel’s Adjutant, who brought the 
news, rode 153 miles in 29 hours to reach re- 
inforcements. The troops of General Sweeney 
and Colonel Brown were met near Mount 
Vernon, hurrying forward to reinforce Siegel. 
Lieutenant Colonel Wolff was not killed, as 


reported. 

Bishop Polk, of the Southern Episcopal 
Church, has really accepted the office of 
Major General in the secession army, and 
takes command of the troops on the Missis- 
sippi river. 

he Army Appropriation Bill, which passed 
the House, appropriates $161,000,000. The 
bill appropriates $30- 


At Rich Mountain, Western Virginia, on 
Thursday of last week, a battle took place be- 
tween two thousand secessionists, under Col. 
Pegram, and four Ohio and Indiana regiments, 
under General Rosencrantz, the latter having 
to march seven miles and cut a road through 
the woods. The fight lasted an hour and a 
half, and resulted in a loss of one hundred 
and fifty of the enemy killed, a large number 
wounded, and many prisoners; some of the 
latter officers. The enemy retreated precipi- 
tately, leaving behind them six guns, a large 
number of horses, wagons and camp equipage. 
The loss on our side was twenty killed and 
forty wounded. 

From an official dispatch of General McClel- 
lan it appears that he followed up his victory 
near Beverly by pushing against that place 
and routing the secessionists. The enemy 
lost 150 killed and wounded, 100 taken prison- 
ers, 6 brass cannons, all their camp equipage 
transportation. Our loss was 11 killed and 
35 wounded. General McClellan telegraphs 
that he has received propositions from Colonel 
Pegram for the surrender of himself, officers, 
and the remnant of his command, 600 men. 


‘This will increase the prisoners to nearly 1000. 


‘In anothé@r fight the secessionists, under 
General Garnett, were completely routed by 
General Morris’s division. AH of their camp 
equipage was captured, with many prisoners, 
and their loss is about fifty killed. The loss 
on our side is four of the Ohio Fourteenth 
regiment killed and a few wounded. General 
Garnett was killed, and his body was taken to 
Grafton. 
James Guy, son-in-law of ex-Senator Mason, 
as a spy. He had about 
him, when arrested, a bundle of letters for 
prominent citizens of the South, and plans of 
all the fortifications about Washington. 
Colonel Richard Thomas, who seized the 
steamer St. Nicholas, has been presented by 
the Grand Jury of the United States District 
Court for treason and piracy. He is now in 
the Baltimore jail. 
_ Generals McClellan and Morris have com- 
menced besieging the secession works at Lau- 
rel Hill, and constant fighting was going on. 

Commodore French Polson, who is now 
commanding the “Virginia naval forces” at 
Norfolk, writes to a friend to the effect that 
“the Plymouth will be worth sending to sea; 
the Columbia has not been operated on very 
rely, but the Merrimack is on the top 
of the tide again. This splendid frigate was 
sufficiently ruined to render her refitting for 
sea a hopeless job.. But she can be made a 
powerful floating 

‘The mutineers in Colonel Blenker’s (Ger- 


man) regiment (seventy-one in number) have 
been liberated, on there signing a | 


| 


every three months’ soldier re- | 


oe to Mr. Breckinridge. In the course of | 


ople to rebellion, and other acts | 


i to 
rnment saw fit to furnish them. 
he time of the Massachusetts regiments 
expired on the 16th inst. ‘and that of the lst 
Vermont.s few days later 


them went down of its own weight, the 
other upset in the water and put out its fuse. 
Being taken, it was found to contain a large 
cylinder filled with various destructive mis- 
siles.. They were intended to damage the 
Potomac squadron. 

The State of Indiana will soon have twenty- 
three regiments in the field, aggregating over 
twenty-three thousand men. 

The Memphis (Tennessee) Avalanche says 
the first lot of Southern made powder was 
received from Panola county, Mississippi, 
over the Memphis and Charleston Railroad, 
on the 21st ult. It is said to be equal to any 
made elsewhere. 

The Government is still engaged in making 
such arrangements as will render the condition 
of the troops more comfortable, and providing 
for every possible comfort for the sick. The 
improvement in the military drill and disci- 
apy of the volunteers is such as to enlist the 

ighest encomiums from army veterans. 

y an arrival at New York from Havana, 
we learn that the. privateer Sumter had arrived 
at Cienfuegos with seven prize vessels, being 
the brigs Cuba, Machias, Naiad, Albert Adams, 
Ben Dunning, and the barques West Wind 
and Louisa Kilham. She also fell in -with 
and plundered and burned the ship Golden 
Rocket, off the Isle of Pines, taking off the 
officers andcrew. The captain of the priva- 
teer sent an officer ashore with a letter to the 
Governor of the town, who telegraphed to the 
Captain-General at Havana for instructions. 

A person from New Orleans reports that 
the secessionists had taken a powerful tug 
boat, covered her with railroad iron, “< put 
her machinery below the water line. “They 
had also built a new boat, completely of: iron, 
very sharp, with a sharp point below the 
water, and intended to run down the vessels 
of war. The boat is to be commanded b 
Captain Seward Porter, formerly of Portland, 
Maine. 

Forty-five men of Colonel Bendix’s regiment 
strolled from Newport. News without leave on 
the 12th inst., and were surprised a few miles 
from the camp by a large body of the confed- 
erates, foot and horse. One of them at least 
was known to have been killed and several 
wounded. ‘A considerable number of them 
fell into the hands of the secessionists. On 
the return of those who escaped seven compa- 
nies of the Seventh regiment were sent out, 
but they have not yet been heard from. 

Intelligence has been received from the 
blockading squadron off Charleston and from 
Fort Pickens. 
efforts are constantly made to run the block- 
ade, and in several instances the vessels have 
been successful. But of late, however, a more 
rigid watch has been kept, and more vessels 
at that point have been put into service, which 
will preclude the possibility of their getting in 
or out. At Fort Pickens there was no change 
in the aspect of affairs. The squadron, as well 
as the officers and soldiers in the Fort, were in 
comparatively good health. The secessionists 
at Pensacola were said to be suffering a great 
deal from sickness. A portion of the seces- 
sionist force had, by order of Jefferson Davis, 
been sent north. General Bragg (secessionist) 
had, however, asked for additional force. The 
present force is said to be very small. 


Foreign Jems. 


Toe PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH oF VIO- 
TORIA.—The General Assembly of the 
Presbyterran Church of Victoria held its 
annual meeting at Melbourne on the 2d of 
April. The Moderator (the Rev. James 
Ballantyne) delivered the usual address, in 
which he referred to the union which was 
consummated two years ago, and said it was 
the precursor of union between the Free 
and United Presbyterian Churches in Nova 
Scotia, and the same bodies in Canada, also 
observing that he was persuaded that it 
would not be the last union of the kind 
that they should hear of. ‘The subject is 
gradually attracting wider notice, and I 
trust that the time’is approaching when 
the conviction will be generally entertained 
that the mission of Presbyterianism ought 
to be one and undivided throughout the 
world.” He also remarked that the good 
effects of the union which had been 
consummated in Victoria were becoming 
growingly apparent. Prior. to that union, 
Presbyterianism was certainly well nigh at 
a stand-still in the colony; but as the result 
of that union, it has received a new and 
strong impetus; and though only two years 
have elapsed since the union consummation, 
numerous new churches have been formed, 
and a considerable number of ministers 
settled. 


THe GREAT EXHIBITION oF 1862.—The 
French Government has decreed $240,000 
for the expense of transporting goods and 
other charges of the French contingent to 
the Great Exhibition of 1862. Lord Gran- 
ville, at the annual dinner of the Society of 
Artists in London, stated that the foreign 
Powers had come forward with great wil- 
lingness, and appointed some of their most 
distinguished men to aid in making this 
- undertaking what it was intended 
to be. 


announces that the Roman Peter’s Pence 
Association has received $4500 from the 
London Association of that name, to b 
laid at the feet of the Pope. ‘ 


PRESENTS TO THE FRENCH EMPEROR.— 
The Siathese Ambassadors are charged to 
deliver to the Emperor Napoleon a letter 
from the First King, commonly called the 
Great King, written on a sheet of gold, as 


munication of this nature is addressed toa 
sovereign of superior power. da also 
bring with them presents of great value for 
their Majesties, the most curious of which 
are the insignia and royal garments of Siam 
in the three positions attributed to royalty; 
on the throne, on the palanquin, and on 
horseback; likewise a royal crown set with 
precious gtones, a collar in rubies, and a 
royal girdle made of gold set with dia- 
monds. 


ENGLISH WESLEYANS.—The Wesleyan 
Methodists have a scheme in hand for 
building thirty large chapels in London and 
suburbs, and hope to establish a permancot 
fund of $100,000 to maintain worship in 


them. | 


ConTINENTAL DESIRE TO PART WITH 
Curtpren.—The London Telegraph’s Vi- 
enna correspondent writes:—‘‘The other 
day the rumour spread at Olmutz that the 
Brazilian emigration agents, who are every 
where on the alert throughout Germany, 
had lately offered to buy up children with- 
out the additional incumbrance of their 

arents. It may be a very dreadful, but it 


is nothing but a sober fact, that hundreds 


of parents flocked to the town and gorged 
the man-buyers with the human produce so 
much in request. To their sorrow, how- 
ever, they had to be informed that children 
without. their parents could not be accept- 
ed.” 

Price or 4 Risk on Bionprn’s Rope. 
—A notion has got abroad that M. Blondin 
has offered $500 in vain for some one to 
consent to be wheeled in the barrow across 
the rope, and this erroneous impression has 
led to his receiving nearly a thousand letters 
from all parts of the country, proffering the 
writers in return for the money. Only one, 
however, has offered to go for $250, a re- 
duction which he states is die to his confi- 


| dence in. Blondin, and ‘‘that if he was to 


It appears that at Charleston. 


Peter’s Pence.—The Giornale di Roma. 


required by Siamese etiquette when a com-. 


nate mother. 


carry and use whatever arms the | make a mistake he would pay the mon 


to his mother.” No person of the kind, 
however, is needed, for no future attempts 
of the kind will be made at the Crystal 
Palace.—London Times. 


Dears or A on SNowpon.—An- 


other of these sad accidents has just hap- } 


eae An old and celebrated guide, Wil- 
iam Williams, left Llanberis at: ten o’clock, 
A. M., on.a recent Thursday, td conduct a 
lady and gentleman up Snowdon, thence to 
descend on the Beddgelert side. Deceased 
was a noted botanist, and while his parfy 
rode slowly forward on ponies, he indulged: 
in his favourite science, rejoining them 
when he obtained the plants. Arrived at 
the summit, he left them again in order to 
gather some ferns, taking the direction of 
Capel Curig, when his foot must have 
slipped, and he was precipitated down a de- 
clivity of three hundred yards. The body 
was found lying at the foot of the precipice. | 
Crowds of persons attended his remains to 
the grave.— Welsh paper. 


A Monster Trmes.—The London Times 
of a recent Friday consisted of twenty-four 
pages, the largest sheet ever published by 
the proprietors. Seventeen pages and a 
half of this monster paper contained adver- 
tisements exclusively, leaving only six pages 
and‘a half for news. The proceeds of the 
advertisements would form a handsome for- 
tune. The publisher states that fifty years 
ago the average number of advertisements 
in a single impression of that journal was 
about 150; whereas on Friday there were 
no fewer than 4000 advertisements! He 
waggishly remarks that he trusts the paper 
‘will not be found too large for ‘ A Constant 
Reader’ to get through within the compass 
of the longest day of the year’—a feat 
which would certainly out-do Blondin. 


First OrGAN.—The first organ ever 
heard in public worship in this country was 
sent from London to the King’s Chapel, in 
1714. The organist came out from Eng- 
land with the instrument, as no person in 
the colony was to be found able to assume 
its charge. The first organ ever built in 
this country was made by Edward Bronfield, 
who died August 18, 1756. The fact is 


stated on his tombstone in the chapel burial | 


ground. 


Vine Crop 1N France.—The French 
vine crop, this year, promises to be abun- 
dant. A Paris correspondent, under date 
of June 28th, says:—‘‘So intense is the 
heat under which we are now stifling that 
the vines are reported as thriving to an 
unexpected degree. All that have not 
been seriously injured by the frosts have 
been literally laden with blossoms; and as 
the critical operation of flowering has been 
accomplished in most successful style, it is 
hoped that, notwithstanding the gloomy 
anticipations so rife six weeks ago, this 
year’s vintage will prove on the whole a 
successful one.” 


Dr. Coeever’s Support.—Dr. Cheever, 
at a meeting in Edinburg, Scotland, on the 
evening of May 20, was publicly presented 
with $2735, the aggregate of the contribu- 
tions made up in that city for the support of 
the Church of the Puritans, New York city. 


Novet CHurcH ACCOMMODATIONS.— 
The Rev. J. P. Fewman writes from Cairo, 
Egypt, that in the Coptic church at that 
place, seats are not allowed, but crutches 
are provided, on which both men and wo- 
men stand through the services. 


GARIBALDI ON Popery.—General Gari- 
baldi has addressed the following letter to 
Father Giovanni Pantaleo, who had sent 
him a copy of his plan for the creation of 
liberal clerical Committees:—“ Dear Pan- 
taleo—Since you have descended into the 
arena to combat the enemies of Italy, perse- 
vere and combat them to the uttermost. 
God blesses you; you can do much good to 
Italy and to humanity. We are of the reli- 
gion of Christ, and not of the religion of 
the Pope and the Cardinals, because they 
are the enemies of Italy. In public meet- 
ing, in the pulpit, make use of my name as 
you think fit. You must attack the mon- 
ster that devours the heart of our unfortu- 
Keep me informed of the 
progress of your enterprise, and seek for 
partisans. Always yours, G. GARIBALDI.’ 


‘¢PrresT’”’ AND ** PRESBYTER.’’—A cor- 
respondent of a High Church paper com- 
plains that, in an Italian edition of the 
Prayer-Book, now in preparation under the 
auspices of the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, the word “priest” is ren- 
dered ‘‘presbitero.”’ 


Romish ExprcTaTion.—THe Roman 
correspondent of the London Morning Post 
ascribes the ‘present supposed illness of 
Queen Victoria to spiritual yearnings on 
her part after the Church of Rome, into 
the bosom of which they are fully per- 
suaded that she will finally enter, as they 
are quite convinced that her mother recent- 
ly died within its saving pale.” 


PriesTLY IMMORALITY IN FRANCE.— 
An interdicted priest, named Cohas, resid- 
ing at Passey, was tried by the Tribunal of 
Correctional Police recently, on several 
charges of indecent assaults on children, as 
well as of robbery committed at Passey. 
The trial was conducted with closed doors, 
and the court sentenced the prisoner to 


eighteen months’ imprisonment and a fine - 
Trials of this de- | 


of five hundred francs. 
scription are painfully common in France 
at. present. 


Masonry BY STEAM—A RESULT OF THE 
STR1KE.—Persons passing some of the great 
building-yards in London may have observed 
that the processes of masonry are going for- 
ward, not by manual labour, but by steam 
power—two or three men standing by to 
direct the machinery. This is the issue to 
which the infatuated policy of trades’-unions. 
and strikes must bring the great employers, 
and the men will have no one to blame for 
it but themselves. — London paper. 


MILITARY TRAINING OF FRENCH JUVE- 
NILES.—It is reported, says the London 
Times’ Paris correspondent, that the enfants 
de troupe, of whom there are between 6000 
and 7000, are, after they have passed ten 
years of age, to be supplied with light mus- 
kets and bayonets, for the purpose of being 
instructed in their use, with a view to the 
formation of a corps from which the non- 
commissioned officers are to be selected for 
the army. At seventeen years of age they 
are to be admitted into the ranks, so that 
their military education will have been come 
pleted on entering into the service. 


A Broap Woman.—The Princess Mary 
of Cambridge, whose betrothal to the Duke 
of Newcastle has been announced, is a very 
comely personage, but very stout; so stout, 
in fact, that she finds crinoline entirely 
superfluous, except afound the bottom of 
her skirt; and it is said that it has been 
necessary of late to enlarge the door of 
her carriage: A marriage was proposed 
between her and Victor Emmanuel, and 
he was delighted at the prospect of a con- 
nection with the royal family of England 
through the owner of so charming a face 
as that of the portrait which was shown to 
him. But when, on his visit to England, 
he saw the lady, «2 Re galantuomo—him- 
self no slender lad—he retired precipitately 
from the negotiation. ‘I cannot marry 
that woman,” said he, ‘‘she’s broad enough 
to sit upon the seven hills of Rome.” 


_ HypropHosra.—Dr. Rodet, late Chief 
Surgeon of the Antiquaille, at Lyons, France, 
having remarked that a solution of perchlo- 
ride of iron, applied as a tonic, was extreme- | 
ly useful in the treatment of certain disor- 


ders, was induced to try it also in the cow- | 


pox, and found, as he suspected, that the 

rchloride destroyed that virus completely. 
Rasootiua by these results, he determined 
to try its effect on the virus of hydrophobia, 
and with this view a series of experiments 
was made at the Veterinary School at Ly- 
ons, from which .it appears that the solution 
of perchloride of iron destroys the virus of 


quires confirmation by further experiment. 


_he is one of the editors of the World and Cou- 


> 


hydrophobia with certainty, if a with- 
in two hours of the infliction of the bite. It 
is highly preg that the effect would be 
the same if the remedy were applied four, 
six, or even eight hours. later, but this re- 


A Poerr’s Bequest.—A young poet of 
Copenhagen, named Ankers, has bequeath- 
eda capital of eighty thousand dollars, of 
which the annual income is to be shared by 
a poet, a composer, a painter and a sculp- 
tor, in order to improve themselves by 
foreign travel. 


Homestic 


Marts Cor Orr.— Washington, 
July 10.—The following order from the Post- 
Office Department has been issued: 

Post-Orrice DePaRTMENT, 
Appointment Office, July 10, 1861. 

By order of the Postmaster General, the en- 
tire postal service, embracing post-offices, post 
routes and route agencies, in middle and west 
Tennessee, is discontinued from and after this 
date. No mails will hereafter be made up for 
any Offices in those districts until such service 
shall be restored and notice given, nor will 
pre-paid postage thence be recognized. 


Joun A. Kasson, 
First Assistant P. M. General. 


or THE the 23d 
of June, when about one hundred and fift 
miles above the mouth of the Yellow Stone, it 
was discovered that the Chippewa of St. Louis, 
with government stores, was on fire. The 
pumps were set to work and the boat run 
ashore. The passengers and crew hurried 
ashore without having time to save any thing, 
lest the fire should spread to the magazine, 
which contained two hundred and thirty-seven | 
kegs of powder. The steamer floated down 
the river about two miles, when the explosion 
took place, destroying entirely the boat and 
cargo. | 


Break, In THE Buack River Canat.—A 
bad break is reported in the Black River 
Canal feeder, which, it is said, will take fifteen 
days to repair. There is a probability that 
the break will occasion a want of water in the 
Rome level, and thus stop navigation on the 
Erie Canal, but Black River is said to be high 
at this time, and hopes are entertained that no 
such delay may occur. ‘i 


Arrest AND IMPRISONMENT OF A CoRRES- 
PONDENT.—Samuel J. Rea, a well-known 
newspaper correspondent, was arrested at 
Martinsburg on the 9th inst., by order of 
General Patterson, probably to prevent com- 
munication with the Eastern press. All ac- 
cess to him is denied. 


TENNESSEE.—The Tennessee Legislature 
have refused to take any action upon the 
memorial from East Tennessee, asking a 
separation from the rest of the State. _ 


Yettow Fever.—The following deaths oc- 
curred on board the brig H. C. Berry from 
Matanzas, and now anchored in lower quaran- 
tine, New York:—June 24th, at Matanzas, 
Andrew Lincoln, cabin boy, of Boston, aged 
17 years; July 5th, at sea, Robert Scullion, 
passenger, a native of Philadelphia, aged 22 
years, and a cooper by trade; July 6th, at 
sea, Pratt Wheeler, first officer, of Bristol, 
Maine, aged 22 years; July 4th, John Lang, 
seaman, of Boothbay, aged 22 years. 


Tas Epirors or tat New York 
Richard Grant White denies the report that 


rier and Enquirer of New York. He says 
that Alexander Cummings is the nominal, and 
Mr. Marble the actual, editor-in-chief of the 
paper. 

Cottece Suspensions.—The New Orleans 
True Witness says: —‘‘Oakland. College has 
suspended until next September. We have no 
particulars. Also La Grange College, Tennes- 
see; Stewart College, at Clarksville, Tennes- 
see; the University of Mississippi, at Oxford; 
and the Centenary College (Methodist) at Jack- 
son, Louisiana, have all suspended for the 
season. We believe in each case the war fever 
carried off most of them,” 


Davipson Cotitece.—The North Carolina 
Presbyterian says:—‘‘A large number of the 
Senior Class having enlisted in the Confederate 
army, the annual Commencement exercises will 
be omitted this year.” 


Deatu or Governor Exuis or Caro- 
LinA.—The Louisville Picayune has a special 
despatch, dated Richmond, 8th inst. announ- 
cing the death of Governor Ellis, of North Ca- 
rolina, at the Red Sulphur (Virginia) Springs, 
on Sunday last. | 


Canapran FisHertes.—The Quebec 
Chronicle says:—‘‘The salmon fishing season 
in the rivers of the North Shore has now fairly 
commenced, and the knights of the angle, 
from Prince Alfred downward, are busily 
throwing the fly. One of our best Quebec 
fishermen had hooked his fifty-first fish on 
Monday last, and others are having the best 
of sport. The rivers below are reported fuller 
than ever. - 


PoisoneD BY IcE-crEAM.—The Roman 
Catholic Sabbath-school of Taunton, Massa- 
chusetts, had a “agra on Thursday of last 
week at Myrickville, and quite a number who 
ate ice-cream have since shown symptoms 
like those exhibited by persons poisoned with 
arsenic. One physician has visited ten of 
these sufferers in one house. They have all 
been taken with vomiting, and with many of 
them there has been a swelling of the face, 
such as would be likely to result from the 
action of arsenic. 


Bustness.—In the Patent Office 
there has been a very great falling off in the 
ordinary business. Nineteen clerks and ex- 
aminers have, in consequence, been dis- 
charged within ten days, and no appoint- 
ments will be made to fill their places. Many 
of those retained have not an hour’s wék to 
do in aweek. The business will not revive 
until after the termination of the war. 


DiptHERIA.—TLhis unusually fatal disease 
has made its appearance in Valley Township, 
Pine Creek, and Monticello Furnace, Arm- 
strong county, Pennsylvania. In the family 
of Mr. Eaton, at the former place, no less 
than six fatal cases have occurred within the 
past two weeks, and at the latter, four chil- 
dren of a Mr. Whelan were buried in forty- 
eight hours. 


Open-arn Preacainc.—Open-air preaching 
is prohibited in New York, except by those 
who have the authority of the Mayor or Com- 
mon Council. Such permission has been 
granted by the Mayor to the Evangelical Alli- 
ance. Sabbath before last the services were 
commenced by the Rev. Dr. Tyng, the Presi- 
dent of the Alliance. Last Sabbath the Rev. 
Mr. Hagany, of St. Paul’s Methodist Church, 
preached in Astor Place at five o’clock. Many 
of the leading clergy of that city have agreed 
to take part in these services, and the pros- 
pect is that street-preaching will be made the 
means of great good to those who would not 
otherwise hear the gospel. 


Death or Mrs. Lonore.tow. — Boston, 
July 10.—The wife of Professor Longfellow, 
of Cambridge, was fatally burned on the 
evening of the 9th inst. from her clothes 
taking fire while in the act of melting sealing- 
wax, and died on the following day. Pro- 
fessor Longfellow himself was badly burned 
while endeavouring to save his wife. 


Five Miutions at Par.—The New York 
Evening Post reports that the whole of the five 
million Federal loan was taken up in Wall 
street in forty minutes after the books were 
opened, and before the close of business on 
the same day $3,500,000 of the amount had 
been paid in c@in into the Sub-Treasury. This 
gold is in exchange for an equal amount of 
Treasury notes at par, to run sixty days, sold 
under the law of last Congress, which author- 
izes the issue of notes for a period “not ex- 
ceeding two years.” After the whole amount 
was taken there were numerous applications, 
and the demand was kept up for hours, as 
many banks and other institutions have large 
sums idle, for which investments are desired. 
Great encouragement is drawn from so prompt 
a manifestation of the confidence of the finan- 
cial community in the administration of affairs 
at Washington. 


Smatt-Pox.—Small-pox is prevailing to an 
alarming extent at the village of Newton, 
Long Island. A number of cases are also re- 
ported in the Fourteenth Ward, Brooklyn. 


An Attecep Secrssionist Bartep 
John Merryman, who has been confined seve- 
ral weeks at Fort McHenry, on a charge of 
wry &c., has been bailed out in the sum 
of $40,000. 


Tae Accipent To tHE Unitep Steamer Sus- 
QUEHANNA.—One of the assistant engineers on 
board this steamer, in a letter to a relative in 
Boston, writes:—‘‘ We sailed from Boston on 
Wednesday morning, and arrived at Cape 
Henry at 2} P.M. on Saturday. At four 
o’clock on that afternoon we broke our star- 
board ue t, which was twenty inches in diame- 
ter whefe it goes overboard. We s have 


waiting orders from Washin There was | 


no fraud about this break-down, as about forty 


per cent. of the break was an old flaw, and 
could not have been discovered unless some 
one could be found small enough to creep 
through the pores of the iron. We were going 
very slow at the time of the break, and the 
water was very smooth. If the shaft had 
broken in a storm the sea would have torn the 
wheel out of the ship.” 


Sarpwrecx.—Captain Lawrence, of the ship 
Webster, at New York, from Liverpool, ropes 
that June 25, at 11 o’clock P. M., lat. 45 14, 
long. 49 27, picked up a boat containing cap- 
tain, officers, and crew (twelve in number) of 
barque Oruen, of Drammen, Norway. The 
Oruen was from Montreal bound to Bristol, 
England, had-been sunk two days previously 


by collision with an iceberg during a dense 
fog. June 27, lat. 44 10, long. 50 38, saw two 
icebergs. 


Cmapiains In THE Aruy.—A contem 
publishes a list of fifty-five chaplains in the 
army, whose denominations are stated as fol- 
lows:—10 Methodist, 7 Episcopalian, 7 Con- 
7 Baptist, 3 Old-school Pres- 
yterian, 2 New-school Presbyterian, 2 Ro- 
man Catholic, 1 Reformed Presbyterian, 1 
ee Dutch, 1 Lutheran, and 14 un- 
own. 


Toe Western Tornavo.—Chicago, July 9. 
—Dispatches from~Freeport add nothing in 
relation to the damage done by the omenae of 
last night. The loss at Rochfort is estimated 
at from’ $50,000 to $75,000. Considerable 
damage was also done to the growing crops in 
that vicinity, grain of all kinds | being levelled 
to the earth. As far as heard from no lives 
have been lost. 


Tornavo New Hampsuire.—A tornado 
at Londonderry, on the 11th inst. unroofed 
houses, demolished sheds, ruined orchards, 
the crops, &c. Its area was about one-third 
of a mile in width, through valuable timber 
land, levelling every thing, blockading the 
roads, doing damage to the extent of several 
thousand dollars. No persons were injured, 
though the population were much frightened 
and fied in every direction. 


Tornapvo In Canapa East.—A violent gale 
and rain storm was experienced in Montreal 
on the 9th inst. doing considerable damage. 
Trees were blown down, fences levelled, sheds 
unroofed, chimneys destroyed, and the con- 
tents of lumber yards were scattered about 
the streets. Several persons were seriously 
injured. 

EarTHquake IN Canapa.—A severe shock 
of earthquake was experienced in Montreal on 
the night of the 11th inst. and lasted several 
minutes. It was felt at the same time in 
various places in Canada West. In Ottawa 
City chimneys were thrown down and build- 
ings shattered. 


Rewictous PusiicaTions FoR THE SOLDIERS. 
—The Evangelical Alliance of New York held 
@ meeting on Tuesday evening of last week; 
when it was reported that, during the past 
month, 14,000 religious journals, 103,500 
pages of tracts, beside magazines, prayer- 
books, and other religious reading, had been 
forwarded -to our volunteers. A package is 
sent every week to over thirty regiments at 
Washington, Fort Monroe, and Fort Pickens. 
Twelve regiments have also been supplied 
with the Union Hymn Book, published by the 
Alliance. 


SgcRETARIES OF THE States SENATE. 
—In a period of seventy-two years the Senate 
has had but four Secretaries-—Samuel Alyne 
Otis, of Massachusetts, served from 1789 to 
1814; Charles Cutts, of New Hampshire, 
served from 1814 until 1825; Walter Lowrie, 
of Pennsylvania, served from 1825 until 1836; 
and from 1836 until the present time the office 
has been held by Asbury Dickens. 


Foreign Hews. 


FROM BHUROPE. 


The steamships Canada, Saxonia, and Hibernian 
have arrived from England. The Saxonia brought 
thirty-six passengers and $516,000 in specie for 
Boston. 3 

Thirty-five glass furnaces, at Charleroi, had stop- 
ped in consequence of the crisis in America. 

Letters from Algeria say the grain crops have 
been totally destroyed in some districts, 

The Americans in London celebrated the Fourth 
of July by a breakfast, at which Dr. Patton, of 
New York, presided. Minister Adams sent a sym- 
pathetic letter, but was not present, 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


In the House of Lords, on the 27th ult., the new 
Lord Chancellor took his seat under the title of 


Lord Westbury. In the House of Commons Mr, 


Berkeley asked whether the Government recog- 
nizes the right of New Granada to close or blockade 
certain ports. Lord John Russell replied that in 
case of a rebellion any government had a right to 
close its ports; but if in case of civil war ports were 
de fucto occupied by the insurgents, they could not 
take that step according to international law. The 
British naval commander would not, therefore, re- 
cognize the closing of the ports. In the House of 
Lords, on the 28th ult. Lord Wodehouse, in reply 
to a question, stated that the Turkish Ambassador 
had announced that the foreign policy of Turkey 
will be unchanged, and the new Sultan intends to 
carry out salutary internal reforms. The French 
occupation of Savoy and the independence of 
Switzerland was debated, but the Government said 
that the prdposition of England for a conference on 
the subject was rejected. : 
* The funds at London were dull and gloomy, but 
the fluctuations were unimportant. The demand 
for money was extremely heavy, owing to the 
close of the half year, and six per cent. was libe- 
rally demanded. A large instalment of the Chi- 
nese indemnity was paid into the Government 
bank, at Canton, on the 23d of April. 

The London Globe says:—“Sir William Ather- 
ton has been appointed Attorney-General in suc- 
cession to the present Lord Chancellor. The office 
of Solicitor-General is thus rendered vacant.” 


FRANCE. 


It was stated Marshal Neil was about to pro- 
ceed to Turin, to notify officially to the Italian 
Government the recognition of the new kingdom 
of Italy by France. The Corps Legislatif was 
prorogued on the 27th ult. The case of Patterson 
vs. Bonaparte was continued on the 28th ult. The 
prosecutor concluded his speech in favour of the 
confirmation of judgment pronounced by the first 
tribunal. The case was finally decided against 
the claim of Mrs. Patterson. [This is the well- 
known case of Madame Bonaparte of Baltimore, 
who was undoubtedly the lawful wife of the late 
King Jerome.| Legal proceedings against the Duke 
de Brogli for his work entitled“ Views on the Gov- 
ernment of France” had been stopped, and the 
copies seized restored. The French harvest will 
be completed in the middle of July. 


AUSTRIA. 

The Austrian troops continue to be concentrated 
in Hungary, and the fortified camp near Pesth has 
been enlarged. The Empress has left for Corfus, 
it is said, with a presentment that she will never 
return, It is reported at Paris that the people of 
Pesth have fired on the Austrian police, but it 
lacks confirmation. It was definitively resolved 
at a Cabinet Council not to accept the Hungarian 
address. A royal rescript had been sent to the 
Hungarian Diet, in which the address is stigma- 
tized as disloyal, and hostile to ‘the rights of the 
crown. The Diet was requested to alter the form 
and contents of the address, and will be dissolved 


if it refuses. 
PRUSSIA. 


Berlin papers publish dispatches recently sent 
by Baron Schleinitz to the Prussian Minister at 
Washington, in which the warmest sympathy with 
the welfare of the Union, and the deepest regret 
for the unfortunate discord is expressed. Baron 
Gerolt is instructed to discuss the important ques- 
tion of the treatment of neutral ships with the 
American Government in a friendly, open man- 
ner. The course which Prussia most desires to 
see adopted is the declaration of adversion to the 
Paris agreement of 1856. Should this be unobtain- 
able, Prussia would, for the present, content her- 
self with the binding declaration that America 
would, for the duration of the present. civil war, 
with respect to neutral shipping, adopt the prin- 
ciples second and third of the Paris document, viz: 
That a neutral flag covers the enemies’ property, 
with the exception of contraband of war, and that 
neutral property under a hostile, with the same 
exception, is inviolate. 


SPAIN. 


The Spanish Government has abandoned its 
claims against Morocco, to declare @etuan the 
property of Spain, to render it impregnable, and 
to colonize the territory. Three hundred Repub- 
licans had risen in insurrection in Larca. 


ITALY. 

The Baron Ricasoli presented, in the Chamber 
of Deputies, the diplomatic correspondence between 
France and Italy, relative to the recognition of the 
new kingdom. The following is a summary of 
the French note:-—«The Emperor, an demand of 
Victor Emmanuel, recognizes him as King of Italy, 
but by this recognition he does not approve of the 


| past pobicy of the Cabinet of Turin; nog does he 


encourage any enterprise of a nature to compro- 
mise the peace of Europe. The Emperor does 
not regard the principle of non-intervention as a 
rule, but declines the responsibility of any project 


to return North for a new one, and are now 


of aggression. The French troops will! continue in 


combined with acute perception of character, and 


‘the more remarkable as she had for many years to 


Rome as long as the interests which took France 
to Rome are not covered by guarantees.” Rica- 
soli’s reply thanks the Emperor for the recognition, 
recalls the programme set forth in the recent votes 
of the Chambers, and expresses the hope that the 
wished-for solution may be brought about withoat 
interruption. He says his wish is to restore Rome 
to Italy without depriving the Charch of any of its 
grandeur, or the Pope of his independence. He 
that after a time the Emperor will be 
able to withdraw the troops from Rome without 
exciting the apprehensions of the Roman Catholics. 
He leaves to the high wisdom of the Emperor to 
determine the moment, and trusts that France will 
not refuse to bring Rome to accept the arrange- 
ment, which will be fruitful in happy consequences. 
Count Arez has left Turin for France on a spe- 
cial mission, The bill for the national loan has 
been further discussed without a decision. The 
King’s Lieutenant at Naples has applied for sixty 
battalions of the line to put down political brigands 
and other disturbers of the public tranquillity. Por- 
tugal has recognized the kingdom of Italy. The 
Pope’s health is alarming. He has an abscess in 
the right leg which affects his whole body. 
The Turin House of Deputies had voted the. 
budget for 1861. Two Bourbon committees had 
been discovered at Naples, and five hundred mus- 
kets were seized. A plot to assassinate Garibaldi 
had also been discovered. The government had 
taken measures to watch the entrance to Caprera. 
On the discussion of the loan bill at Turin in the 
Chamber of Deputies, Signor Mussalino said he 
had no confidence in a ministry that maititained a 
French alliance. England was the only true friend 
of Italy, and he insisted on the immediate evacua- 
tion of Rome by the French. Dr. Farini supported 
the French alliance, as the foundation and shield 
of popular right of all Europe. General Cialdini 
had been made commander of the Southern army. 


The Paris Patrie says that disturbances had taken | } 


place at Naples. 
TURKEY. 

An English frigate had anchored at Constanti- 
nople, after obtaining from the Porte the firman 
required by the Convention relative to the Straits 
of the Dardanelles. 

The Sultan had introduced great reforms in the 
Imperial household. Five hundred servants were 
dismissed, and the civil list reduced from seventy- 
five to twelve niillions. 


WHOLESALE PRICE CURRENT. 


CORRECTED FOR THE PRESBYTERIAN. — 


New York. Philadelphia, 
ASHES. 
Pot, Ist s’t,1l0Ulbs . . 5.50 5.25 5.50 
ee 4.87 5.63 4.75 6.00 
BEESWAX. 
ellow @ 29 @ 80 23 @ 29 
Cuba, 13 14 13 14 
u 
Java do. 6 17 17 17 g 18 
Laguyra,do. . ee 133 15 14) 16 
St. Domingo,do..... 14 16 18 18} 
Louisiana and Mississippi 10 15 10 16 
Moebilé. « eee e e ll 16 lv 16 
N. Alabama & Tennessee 10 14 r) 15 
Fair i 36 87} 36 
Prime . eee 4 87 39 
FIisH 
oO. ee ou 
Herring, pickled, bbl 2.25 @ 2.75 2.00 @ 2.50 
Herring, scaled ... 20 33 25 
Cod, dry, ll2 lbs. . « ee 2.00 3.00 3.75 3.00 
UR. 
Pennsylvania, bbl . « 6.00 5.25 5.00 
extragfancy 4.70 6.50 5.00 5.50 
Western, Penn’a, & Ohio 4.75 5.10 4.00 4.75 
Mid 3.00 @ 4.50 
Rye Flour ...‘. + 4.00 3.25 
Meal, Pennsylvavia 2.50 2.75 2.6% 2.75 
Brandy 8.25 3.07 
GRAIN 
Southernred ..,.. 1.00 @ 1.38 1.10 @ 1.13 
Southern white 1.20 1.16 1.18 
59 60 87 
co 
Yellow Old) eee 48 54 52 53 
ewdo. « 60 bl 62 
OATS 
Barley, Ohio & New York 55 65 55 60 
FRUIT. 
Raisins, bunch, box... 1.35 1.50 
half boxes .. 80 @ 95 85 G 
—— quarter boxes. . 50 ¢ 624 W ¢ “5 
seedless 
Almonds, softshelled . . 7 20 
ae shelled. . 6 ¢ 9 44 G 7 
Apples, green, bbl. . q 
Lemons, do: 1.0 @ 2.00 1.00 @ 2.00 
Figs myrna, ¢ 
P each es, unpared G 10 
Ground Nuts, bushel 115 @ 1.75 1.25 1.30 
+... 0 @ 
8 8 
ug. eee e 
8 30 19 g 193 
LEATHER. 
8 ishsole. . 18 20 26 4 28 
8 ughter .. + 24 26 25 
LUMBER. 
White e, Susquehanna 13.00 18.00 12.00 15.00 
Yellow Pine, Virginia, . 14.00 15.00 10.006 12.00 
Hemlock, Lehigh 318.00 20.00 8.00 9.50 
8. es, Cc. N 12.00 35.00 20.00 32.00 
MOLASSES. 
Cuba, Muscovado 19 23 90 24 
New Orleans, bbl. « 82 380 35 
Steam Syrup .«.+e « 25 43 82 84 
OILS. 
Olive, B gallon 1.00 1.15 1.10 1.20 
—— pint . oe 6.00 6.50 6.25 
a= t a: 6 7.00 7.66 7.00 
Linseed, American 54 55 55 58 
Whale Crude . e 45 48 43 
Winter e 56 59 53 
Sperm Winter . . « « « 1.55 1.58 1.45 
Lard Oil, do 88 95 73 75 
PROVISIONS. 
Beef, Mess, bbl « e 11.00 @ 13.50 ( 
Prime ¢ 8.50 (a 9.25 6.00 8.00 
Pork, Mess . « « « « « 16.50 @ 16.75 
— Prime. . « « 13.25 @ 
—— Clear . 18.50 @ 18.50 
n 
n 
Bhoulders smdked .. a 7 
do ingsalt. « « « 5 54 
Killed 6.50 @ 6.75 
Butter, Firkin. . .. ll @ 14 
solid, in kegs . 10 @ 
« 8 14 @ 20 
Goshen i, 13 14 
Lard, Jersey 94 103 
—— Western G ll 
— do bb > 10 
Rice, Carolina. . . » « 5 @ 6.50 
SEEDS. 
Cloverseed, bushel . . 475 5.00 
Timothy . « « 3.75 3.123 
Herd Grass . . 2.00 2.13 
SUGARS 
Brazilwhite « 5.75 6.50 
Havana white see * F480 7.50 
brown and yellow 5.25 6.00 
New Orleans Sa’ as 4.75 5.25 
ed .. 8.00 8.50 
3.50 5.50 
Porto Rico ° ° 5.50 7.00 


In Philadelphia, on the evening of the 3d inst., 
by the Rev. J. H. Callen, A. AsuBurser, Esq., to 
Miss Exiza Logan, both of Philadelphia. 


By the Rev. James D. Fitzgerald, on the 11th 
inst., at the residence of the bride’s father, in 
Martinsville, Ohio, Mr. Witutiam ALEXANDER to 
Miss J. Park. | 

In the Stewartstown Presbyterian Church, on 
the 2d inst., by the Rev. J. Y. Cowhick, Mr. 
Ausert Krort of Jefferson, to Miss Joanna, 
daughter of Mr. Davin of Stewartstown, 
Pennsylvania. 


At Tribes Hill, New York, on the 10th inst., 
by the Rev. William J. McCord, Mr. Witii1am 
McNeise to Miss Exizaseta Vincent, both of 
Fultonville, New York. 

In Washington, oe on the 28th of 
March last, by the Rev. J. W. Scott, D.D., Presi- 
dent of Washington College, Colonel Wiiiiam A. 
Hanway of Morgantown, Virginia, to Miss Marr 
Dinsmore, daughter of the officiating clergyman. 


Obituary. 


All Obituaries over three lines to be in 

Died, in Philadelphia, on Sabbath, the 14th 

inst., Mrs. VICTORIA, wife of the Rev. WIL- 

LIAM BLACKWOOD, D.D. The deceased was a 

native of Ireland. For years past she had been 

a great sufferer. Her last end was peace. 

On Sunday morning, the 7th inst., Mrs. MARY 
F. SOMMERVILLE, daughter of the late James 
MoAlpin. 

_ Died, in Marion, Iowa, on the 29th ult., WIL- 
LIAM J. CARSON, aged fifty-one years and ten 
months. He died in the hope of the gospel. 

Died, near Marion, Iowa, on the 29th ult., 
JOHN MITCHEL, son of ROBERT and JANE 
CARDY, aged eight months and a half. 


Died, on the 5th inst., suddenly, while on a- 


visit to Lane, Illinois,s HARVEY H. TOTTEN, 
son of E. C. and the late William J. Totten, all of 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, in the sixteenth year of 
his age. ; 

Died, on Thursday, July 11, REBECCA, wife of 
ROBERT PATTERSON, and daughter of the late 
Samuel Nevins. A cheerful, elastic temperament, 


the most thoughtful kindness, gave this lamented 
lady rare power of attaching every one who knew 
her. She never seemed so happy as when making 
others happy, nor so much in her element as when 
doing rm Se All, in every station, felt her glad- 
dening presence to be a blessing; and while this 
was her ordinary social » She at the same 
time adapted herself to the nearer relations she 
sustained with a delicacy and devotion but seldom 
witnessed. Her great energy and activity were 


contend with capricious health, and to make up 
by persevering ingenuity what she lacked in 


with a to which less intellectual 
yearning 


| Church 


her mother’s family bel . 
= much of the style of 


untimely death 
of frien 


June, 1861, Miss MAGGI 
daughter of Samuel B. Heise, 


natures 
trangers. That she did 


es ha pily 
not connect herself th any church was not be- 
cause she was 
but from the difficulty of deciding between the 
nomi 


wanting in a pure Christian faith, 


of truth. embodied in de- 


among peculiar . Her 
has cast a oven 
to whom she had made herself necessary, 


th prevalent 


and who will long miss her influence 
sym path y.— Communicated. 


Died, at Columbia. Penasylvania, on the 9th of 
L. youngest 
friend was a child of the covenan ast wee tel 
— in life to' the Saviour, and make a public 
[se of religion. Being of a cheerful 


» she was ever the life of her home, and 


her end calmly, and even joyfully. Shes 

fell asleep in Jesus. We bid her ends 
tives in their afflictions to one another 
with these things. o. 


Died, in Clinton Township, Lycoming county, 
on the 18th of Jun rs. 
THA COATS, wife of Dr. HUGH MONTGOMERY, 
in the forty-eighth year of her age. She died, as 
she had lived, in the faith of the gospel of Christ, 
and in the full hope of a blessed immortality. 
She was a consistent member of the Presbyterian 
Church, showed great fidelity in instructing those 
whom God had committed to her care in the prin- 
ciples of our holy religion, and met death with 
entire resignation to the Divine will. She has 
entered upon her blessed reward; but loving and 
beloved, she has left many to mourn their 
ere.— Communicated, 


Hotices. 


WEST SPRUCE STREET PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH.—The Rev. Dr. Leyburn will preach in 
the West Spruce Street Presbyterian Church to- 
morrow (Sabbath) morning, the 2latinst., at half- 
past ten o’clock. 


CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.— 
The Central Presbyterian Church, Kighth and 
Cherry streets, Philadelphia, will be open for 
ublic worship, at half-past ten o'clock, 
bbath during the summer. 


UNION SERVICES.—The Second, Seventh, 
and Tenth Presbyterian churches of the city of 
Philadel phia will worship together in the ces 
of the Sabbath during July and August, and the 
first Sabbath of September. The Rev. Dr. Board- 
man will preach on the first, second, and third 
Sabbaths of July in the Tenth Church, at half- 
past ten o’clock, A. M., and in the Second Chureh 
at four o’clock, P.M. . The Seventh 

N the subseq services 
otice he subsequent services will be 
given hereafter. - 


LA FAYETTE COLLEGE.—The Annual Meet- 
ing, for the year 1861, of the Board of Trustees of 
La Fayette College will be held, according to ad- 
sylvania, on lay, 30th of July, at eight o’cloc 

fe The Annual Re-union of the Washington 
Literary Society of La Fayette College will take 
place at their Hall on Tuesday, the 30th inst. 
commencing at nine o’clock, A.M. The Alumni 
Members are respectfully invited 

attend. 


BUSINESS MEN’S UNION PRAYER- 
MEETING —Held daily fro 
o’clock, in the Sansom Street Church, between 
Eighth and Ninth streets, Philadelphia. All who 
can make it convenient to attend are invited to 
be present. The friends of those who have 
entered the Army are invited /to attend. Prayer 
is daily offered for the soldiers and their families. 


MPORTANT PAMPHLET. — Letters of the 
Hon. Joseph Holt, the Hon. Edward Everett, 
and.Commodore Charles Stewart, on the Present — 
Crisis. Price 15 cents, or eight 7 per for $1. 
These masterly Letters, so full of permanent 
historical interest, should be widely read, and 
soberly pondered. | . 
The Letter of Mr. Everett makes seme impor- 
tant revelations. He speaks from personal know- 
ledge, and his wide acquaintance with Southern 
leaders, and the position which he bas held as a 
prominent advocate of Southern interests, give 
special significance to these disclosures. 


*  @% A copy will be sent by mail, post-paid, on 


receipt of the price. 
For sale b : 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 


No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelp 
july 20—3¢ ps 


WANTED BY TWO LADIES 
} of experience in Teaching Music, Drawing, 
Painting, and English branches. References re- 
quired and given. A “TEACHER,” 
july 20—3* Newark, Delaware. 


UNNY.SIDE FEMALE SEMINARY.—This 
at Newbu 
land County, Pennsylvania, and is under the care 


Institution, and Young Ladies comes the 
n the Cir- 
. oma and Gold Medal. 
Tuition, Board, Light, Fuel, &c., $50 per Session 
of Five Months. The extra branches, vis:—An- 
cient and Modern Languages, Mysic and Draw- 
ing, are taught by competent Teachers for very 
moderate charges. | 
The Fall Session will commence on the Second 
of September. 
for — address 
gv. DANIEL WILLIAMS, Principal. 
DAVID F. SHOEMAKER, President. 
july 20—4t 


ENRY C. BLAIR, PHARMACEUTIST, 
PRESCRIPTION 


| AND 
FAMILY MEDICINE STORE, 
SOUTH-WEST CORNER OF 
EIGHTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHILADA. 
Established 1829. 

The undersigned, having resumed the entire 
control of his business, will be glad to see his old 
friends and the public generally, and will endea- 
vour to serve them with courtesy and fidelity. 
july 20—tf H. C. BLAIR. 


MMENSE REDUCTION IN LOOK. 
ING-GLASSES, OIL PAINTINGS, EN- 
GRAVINGS, PICTURE AND PHOTOGRAPH 
FRAMES.—Jauzs 8. Eartz & Son—WNo. 816 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia—Announce the Re- 
duction of 25 Per Cent. in the prices on all their 
Manufactured Stock of Looking- Glasses, also in 
Engravings, Picture and Photogra , and 
iL Paintings. The largest and most elegant 
Assortment in the Country. A rare opportunity 
now offered to —— purchases in this line for 
ow prices. 


Cash at remarkably ) 
EARLE’S GALLERIES, 
No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
july 20—tf 


OR CAPE MAY AND NEW YORK— 
TUESDAYS, THURSDAYS, AND SATUR- 
DAYS, at 9% o’clock, A. M. 

New York and Philadelphia Steam Na 
Company’s Steamers DELAWARE, Captain John- 
son, and BOSTON, Captain Crooker, will leave for 
Cape May and New York, from first Wharf below 
Spruce street, on Thursdays, and Satur- 
days, at 9% o’clock, A. M. si 

Ey leave New York same days at & 
o'clock, P. M. 
’ Returning. leave Cape May on Sundays, Wed- 
nesdays, and Fridays, at 8 o'clock, A. M. 
Fare to Cape May, carriage hire included, $1.50 
6 season tickets, carriage hire extra, 8.00 
“« New York, cabin, . 
‘6 


Steamers touch at New Castle going and re- 


turning. 
Freights for New York taken at low rates. 
: JAMES ALLDERDICE, Agent, 
314 and 316 South Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia. 
july 20—8t 


LIFTON HALL.—Under this name a private 
Asylum for the reception and treatment of a 
limited number of the Insane, of both sexes, has 
been recently constructed on the most approved 
lan for the comfort and recovery of the health of 
fos inmaten: _ Clifton Hall is situated in a beauti- 
ful 25 wh Ay country, within a few miles of 
hn Bell, M.D., Hon. William 
3.—J 0 . D., 
A. Porter, Hon. William Strong, Juseph Car- 
son, M.D., Samuel Henry Dickson, M.D., Hermaa 
Cope, Esq., Charles Kelly, Esq., Oborn Levis, Esq., 
Francis Tete, .- Morton McMichael, Esq., Rev. 
William P. B Rev. John Jenkins, D.D. 
For particulars apply subscriber 


LAIN WORDS TO YOUNG MEN.—By the 
Rev. J.B. Ripley. 18mo. 25 cents. 

From the Christian Instructor. 

We have-had occasion to notice not a fe 
books designed for the moral and spiritual im- 
provement of Pacey, men. Some of these were 
excellent in their own way. We think, how- 
ever, that we have never seen s work better 
calculated to make a gen cheer upon this 
class than this little volume which we have just 
been reading. No one could write this book who 
bad not a warm heart, who did not feel deeply 
interested in the object before him, and who had 


not enjoyed opportunities for on such 
as few possess. The follies, and vices 
of ‘y men sre painted to the life, and held 


made to circulate it far and wide. 


*,* A copy will be sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of the price. . | 


strength. She was an earnest wrestler after reli- 
gious faith and knowledge,.and craved the truth 


m twelve to one . 


‘with beo | The term of five of the regiments 1n Gene: 
| ing; inc speeches have “been, for the | i the 20th i 
ashen: of part, restricted’ to five minutes. Tht | the'men having been sworn into the service of and she ever re- 
time of nearly all the three months men from 
overas | Pennsylvania will expire on the 26th. Large 
Up nombers of those will undoubtedly return 
of home, but it is believed that after a short 
Se fs stay among their friends they will join their a 
4 
comrades again and go for the war. 
the speaker, mplain izen learns that Fort . 
“admit that the I ; ; on a war footing at once, and that active 
erest, bt deemanie 10 coin on | parations to that end are in progress. The 3 
promise of the increase of British her last protracted illness the genuineness of be 
: ion ner i | forces in Canada, to take some precautionary piety was made manifest. Though young, with 4 
measures for the protection of the frontier. very bright at pects before her, yet she was en- oy 
Two infernal machines were, on Thursday : a ; ch A ly to give up life, with all its at- 
of last week, found floating in the Potomac be with Christ. When ey ei omen a 
se. 
| by vessels cruising about Acquia Creek. One ° - 3 
| 
| 
| 
| 
4 
“ 
| pass before such ‘action’ can be taken, 
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+s ct and warn. We hope that efforts will be = 
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a WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, x 
No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphie, 


swe Believe, American born, possesses, 

Pease. degree, the requisite qualifications 
courage, séif-secrifice, and un- 
by provions explorers, and 

ad. untrodd ous explorers, 
amid men, oavage beasts 


were:startling and dangerous | 

hiseaékeménts, which kept him alive and active 
very Wisatubrious. The style in whieh 
his Sook" is’ ‘Written is simple and graphic, ‘bat not 
always correct. ‘Tt is free from boasting, and bears 
on évery page the evidences of trathfulness. ihe | 
matinere and custome of the tribes be visited en- 
from.. an. unaffected, love of 


science. Du: Chailla evinces high motal,if not 


raligidus “sense, anil he takes ‘occasion to speak 
affectionately ofthe American missionaries in 
‘Africa, with whom he became familiarly acquaint- 
ed,.and_bighly commends their truly benevolent 
work, No zeader.oan be disappointed in the pe- 
rusal:ef euch: book, which abounds in valuable 
information; se well as exciting adventures. i 
Tas Firra Reaper or tae Famity 
By Marcius Wiltson, author of Primary 
- History, &c. New York, 1861, Harper § Brothers. 
12mo, pp. 540, | 
The series of Readets published by the Messrs. 


Harpers is well worthy of public attention. In | 
each successive one ‘a certain gradation is studied, - 


until, in:this fifth'of the series, the author has em- 
‘bodied’ large fund of knowledge on science in 
general, which sims to improve the intellect as 
well as interest the attention. The pictorial illus- 
trations are very numerous and well executed; 


and they help the: memory and assist the under-— 
terspersed with the prose, 


stéfding. ‘Poetry is /interspe 
both well selected and in.good'taste. In short, the 
book is ‘a good ‘one, and very different from most 
Readers for schools and families. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. | 


‘The contents of the-American Theological Review 
for-Jaly ares—1, Sinvery among the Ancient He- 
brews; 2) Powell-on the Evidences. 3. The Unity 
of the Human Racé. - 4. Criticism on New Testament 
Addrey 7. The Codex Alexan- 
8, The :Ante-Nicene Trinitarianism; to- 
gether with Theological and Literary Intelligence, 
Eiteraryeand Critical Notices’ of Books, and News 
of the Churches and Missions. 
Harper’s Magazine and the Atlantic for July, 
g their usual’ variety of entertaining reading. 
> Littelt’s Living Age, Nos. 892 and 893. 
*“Becession a Folly and a Crime. Philadelphia: 


‘WORK AND PLAY, 


"Recreation can be fully enjoyed only by 
a man who has some honest occupation. 
The end of the work is to enjoy leisure; 
but to enjoy leisure, you must have gone 
through work: Play-time must come after 
school.time, otherwise it loses its savour. 
‘lay, after all, is a relative thing; it is not 
& thing which has an absolute existence. 
There is nosuch thing as play except to the 
worker, It comes out by contrast. Put 
white upon white, and you.can hardly see 
it; .put white upon black, and how bright it 
is!.. Light your lamp in the sunshine, and 
it is nothing; you must have dark around, 
to make its presence felt. 
, And besides this, the greater part of the 
enjoyment of recreation consists in the feel- 
ing dat we have earned it by previous hard 
work, . One-goes out for the afternoon walk 
with a light heart, when one has done a 
good task since breakfast. It is one:thing 
or a dawdling idler to set off to the Conti- 


nent or to the Highlands, just because he 


was sick of every ring, sronns him, and 
quite another when a 
who is of some use in life, sets off as gay as 
a lark, with the pleasant feeling that he has 
brought some work to an end, on that self- 
same tour. 
And then a busy man finds ‘a relish in 
simple recreations; while a man who has 
nothing to do, finds all things wearisome, 
and. thinks that life is ‘used up;’’ it takes 
riage 5 @ut of the way to tickle 
that indurated palatel;.. 


HOW TO SHOOT. 


"A Maryland writer asserts that twenty 
years’ experience and observation have 
taught him that any n may become a 

0d shot by observing the following direc- 
ions :—Allow the rifle to hang in the hands 
in an easy manner, declined at an angle of 
about forty degrees; then raise it steadily 
but quickly in a line with the object, the 
eye ranging carefully over the sights, and 
at the instant the object aimed at is cover- 
ed, touch the trigger. He says:—‘‘I find 
there is a moment in which the gun is ab- 
solutely still—that is, the instant the up- 
ward movement of it is arrested. These 
directions observed will certainly make a 
good shot. If the sight is lost at the first, 
it can be. recovered..by a second. Any de- 
viation from this rule is fatal to accuracy.” 


“DIXIE.” 


of the New Orleans 
Delta says that it is a common error that 
“YT wish I was in Dixie” is an indigenous 
Southern song, and offers the following ex- 
planation: 
“Now I do not wish to spoil a pretty 
illusion, but the real truth is: that Dixie is 
an indigenous Northern negro refrain, as 
familiar to the writer as the lamp-posts in 
New York city seventy or seventy-five years 
. It was one of the every-day allusions 
boys at that time in all their out-door 
7 and no one ever heard of Dixie’s 
land being other than Manhattan Island 
-wntil recently, when it has been erroneously 
supposed to refer to the South from its con- 
nection with pathetic negro allegory. 
«When. slavery existed in New York, 
one ‘ Dixy’ owned a large tract of land on 
Manhattan Island, and a large number of 
slaves. The increase of the slaves and the 
increase of the abolition sentiment caused 
an emigration of the slaves to more thorough 
and secure slave sections, and the negroes 
who were thus sent off (many being born 
there) naturally looked back to their old 
- homes, where they had lived in clover, with 
feelings of regret, as they could not imagine 
any pind like Dixy’s. Hence it became 
synonymous with an-ideal locality, combin- 
ing ease, comfort, and material happiness 
of every description. In those days negro 
singing and minstrelsy were in their in-. 
fancy, and any subject that could be wrought 
into @ ballad was eagerly picked-up. This 
was the case with “Dixie.” It originated 
in New York, aid assumed the proportions 
of'a song there. In ‘its travels it has been 
en , and has ‘gathered moss.’ It has 
picked up a ‘note’ here and there. A 
‘chorus’ has been added to it, and from an 
indistinct ‘chant’ of two or three notes it 
has: become an elaborate melody. But the 
fact that it is not a Southern song ‘cannot 
be rubbed out.’ The fallacy is so popular 
to the contrary, that I have been at pains 
to state the real origin of it.” 3 


IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 


Mahan, the ingenious artist of Mr. 
’s photographing establishment, in 
Arch street, near Tenth, Philadelphia, has 
‘invented an arrangement by which he can 
magnify the. smallest. portrait to a life-size 
figure without Jikeness in the 
least, “Mr. Mahan has been practising his 
art for years, and has made many improve- 
ments in the business, but none.so important 
whieh is:governed entirely by ecien- 
tific principles. 
be taken:in’s short space of time from the 


; these were | 


although hunting was his great 


— 


5. Renan on Job and Canticles. 6. Fisher's 


-wrought man, | 


fe-size portraits can DOW | 


th red and old, 

Above the roof its maples eway ; 

The hills behind are bleak and cold, 
. The wind comes np and dies away. | 


room, 
And asI gasea gnawing pain. 


34 


Ie at my beart, at thought of those 
- Who ne’er will pass the doors again. 


. And, strolling down the orchard slope, .° 
+.(So wide likenees grief will crave, ) 
Bach dead leaf seems a wither’d hope, — 
Each mossy hillock looks # grave. 
will'not hear me if I call ; 
«They will not eee these tears that start; 
withitall— 
“° And worse than autumn in my heart. | 
leaves, dry, and dead, and sere ! 
_ Jan recall some happier hours, 
When summer's glory linger’d here, 
_ , And summer's beauty touch’d the flowers. 


_ Adown the slopé a slender shape 

_ Danced lightly, with her flying curls, 
And maphood’s deeper tones were blent 
With the gay laugh of happy girls. 


O stolen meetings at the gate! 
lingerings in the open door! 
O moonlight rambles long and late! 
My heart can scarce believe them o’er. 


. And yet the silence strange and still, 
-. The air of sadness and decay, 
The moss that grows upon the sill— 
Yes, love and hope have gone away ! 


So like, so like a worn-out heart, 

Which the last tenant finds too cold, 
And leaves forevermore, as they 

Have left this homestead, red and old. 


Poor empty house! poor lonely heart! 
’T were well if bravely, side by side, 
You waited, till the hand of time 
Each ruin’s mossy wreath supplied. - 


I lean upon the gate and sigh; : 
| Some bitter tears will force their way, 


| And then I bid the place good-bye 


For many a long and weary day. 


I cross the little ice-bound brook ; 
. (In summer ’tis a noisy stream ;) 
Tarn round, to take a last fond look, 
And all has faded likea dream! 


SAYINGS ON THE BATTLE-FIELD. 
Follow my white plume,” the traditional 
rallying cry of Henry IV., is quite consist- 


| ent with Brantome’s description of him at 


Coutras—‘“with long and great plumes, 
floating well.”’ 

The noble speech given to Henri de la 
thetical for the unpretending character of 
the man—‘If I advance, follow me; if I 
fall, avenge me; if [ retreat, kill me.” This 
young hero had no quality of a leader be- 

ond chivalrous gallantry and courage; and 
ooked to no higher reward for his services, 
if the royalist cause had triumphed, than 
the command of aregiment of hussars. The 
real hero of the Vendean insurrection was 
the Marquis de Lescure. His widow mar- 
ried Henri’s brother before the publication 
of her memoirs, and thus the name of La 
Roche Jaquelein has become imperishably 
associated with the most brilliant episode of 
the Revolution. 

Voltair makes Conde throw his baton of 
command over the enemies’ palisades at 
Fribourg. Other accounts say “his mar- 
shal’s baton.’”” He was not a marshal, he 
did not carry a baton, and what he threw 
was his cane. ame 

A finer trait is told of Douglas, who, on 
his way to the Holy Land with Bruce’s 
heart, took part with the Spaniards against 
the Moors, and lost his life in a skirmish. 
‘When he found the enemy press thick 
round him, he took from his neck the 
Bruce’s heart, and speaking to it as he 
would have done to the king had he been 
alive, he said—‘ Pass first in fight as thou 
wert wont to do, and Douglas will follow 
thee or die.’ He then threw the king’s 
heart among the enemy, and rushing for- 
ward to the place where it fell, was slain. 
His body was found lying above the silver 
case.” . 

An attentive bystander reports a very 
sensible speech as made by Conde at Lens: 
‘‘ My friends, take courage; we cannot help 
fighting to-day; it will be useless to draw 
back, for I promise you that, brave men or 
cowards, all shall fight; the former with 
good-will, the latter perforce.” 

The authenticity of the brief dialogue 
between the spokesmen of the French and 
English guards at Fontenoy ‘is now gene- 
rally allowed.. Lord Charles Hay, hat in 
hand, steps forward, and says with a bow, 
‘‘Gentlemen of the French guards, fire!’’ 
M. D’Auteroches advances to meet him, 
and saluting him with the sword, says— 
‘‘ Monsieur, we never fire first; do you fire.” 
It is a question whether, with the musketry 
of 1745, the first fire was an advantage, or 
the contrary. 

Lord Macaulay tells an anecdote of Mi- 
chael Godfrey, the Deputy Governor of the 
Bank of England, who was standing near 
King William and under fire at the siege 
of Namur. ‘Mr. Godfrey,” said William, 
‘you ought not to run these hazards; you 
are not a soldier; you can be of no use to 
us here.” ‘ Sir,” answered Godfrey, ‘I 
run no more hazard than your majesty.” 
“Not so,” said William ; ul am where it 
is my duty to be, and I may without pre- 
sumption commit my life to God’s keeping; 
but you”— While they were talking a 
cannon ball from the ramparts laid Godfrey 
dead at the king’s feet. 

When Charles XII. of Sweden was en- 
tering his barge to lead the attack on Co- 
penhagen, he found the French ambassador 
at his side. ‘Monsieur,’ he said, ‘you 
have no business with the Danes; you will 
go no farther, if you please.” ‘Sire,’ re- 
plied the Comte de Guiscard, “the king, 
my master, has ordered me to remain near 
your majesty. I flatter myself you will not 
banish me to-day from your court, which 
has never been so brilliant.” So saying, 
he gave his hand to the king, who leaped 
into the barge, followed by Count Piper 
and the ambassador. 

The dying words of Wolfe are well known 
and well authenticated. On hearing an 
officer exclaim, “See how they run!” he 
eagerly raised himself on his elbow, and 
asked, “Who run?” “The enemy,” an- 
swered the officer; ‘“‘they give way in all 
directions.” ‘Then God be praised,” said 
Wolfe, after a short pause, ‘‘I shall die 
happy.” His antagonist, the Marquis of 
Montcalm, received a mortal wound while 
endeavouring to rally his men, and expired 
the next day. When told that his end was 
approaching he answered, “So much the 
better; I shall not live then to see the sur- 
render of Quebec.” 

Napoleon stated at St. Helena that Desaix 
fell dead at Marengo withouta word. Thiers 
makes him say to Boudet, his chief of divi- 
sion, ‘‘Hide my death, for it might dis- 
hearten the troops’”—the dying order of the 
Constable Bourbon at the taking of Rome. 
The speech ordinarily given to Desaix, and 
inscribed on his monument, is confessedly 
a fiction. What passed between him and 
Napoleon, when they first met upon the 
field, has been differently related. One 
version is that Desaix exclaimed, “The 
battle is lost!’ and that Napoleon replied, 
‘<No, it is won; advance directly.” That 
of M. Thiers is, that a circle was hastily 
formed round the two generals, and a coun- 
cil of war held, in which the majority were 
for retreating. The First Consul was not 
of this opinion, and earnestly pressed Desaix 
for his, who then, looking at bis watch, 
said, “Yes, the battle is lost; but it is only 
three o'clock; there is still time enough to 

ere again a kind of parallel is suggested. 
‘The Baron de Sirot, who commanded tho 
| French reserve at Rocroy, was told that the 


} battle was lost. 


if battle and a short 


| gained for his imperi 


Roche Jaquelein is too finished and anti- | 


— 
~ 


le was lost. ‘‘No, no!” he exclaimed, 
‘tit is not lost; for Sirot and his companions 
have .not yet fought.” Desaix, it will be 
remembered, had turned back without wait- 


Thiers thinks that if Grouchy had done the 
game at Waterloo, the current of the world’s 
history might have been reversed. He is 
welcome to think so;"but the hero of a hun- 
dred fights thought -differently. A drawn 
ite were the very ut- 

arrival could have 
master. | 

All the flashes of instinctive heroism and 
prescient thirst of glory which are commonly 
ascribed to Nelson are indisputable. It has 
been vaguely rumoured, indeed, that the 
signal originally proposed by him at Trafal- 
gar was, ‘Nelson expects every man to do 
his duty ;” and that ‘‘ England” was substi- 
tuted at the suggestion of Hardy or Black- 
wood. According to the authentic narra- 
tive of Southey, Nelson asked Captain Black- 
wood if he did not think there was a signal 
wanting.. ‘‘Blackwood made answer that 
he thought the whole fleet seemed very 
clearly to understand what they were about. 
The words were scarcely spoken before that 
signal was made which will be remembered 
as long as the language, ‘or even the me- 
mory of Evgland shall endure.”” Nelson’s 
last intelligible words were—“ Thank God, 
I have done my duty!”’—London Quar. 


Diseovery of a Theban Tomb and Pa- 
pyrus of the Time of David. | 


In 1858, a Theban mountaineer is said 
to have discovered, in a hill, called by the 
Arabs Shin-ebd-el Gourna, a tomb cut out 
of the rock, in which he found a mummy- 
case, with a gold spread eagle and a golden 
asp; also a tablet of green stone, a box with 
four canopi of oriental alabaster; and, on 
the side of a magnificent mummy, with a 
gilded mask, and a large gilded scarabzeus 
of porcelain on its breast, a most remark- 
able papyrus scroll, five feet long and ten 
inches wide, written in the finest hieratic 
and hieroglyphic characters. The four jars 
were sold to Lord Henry Scott. The pa- 
pyrus, as also the scarabzus, the tablet 
and the eagle, according to the American 
papers, came into the hands of Mr. George 
A. Stone, of Roxbury, Massachusetts, then 
travelling in Egypt. Professor G. Seyffarth 
of St. Louis, Missouri, has just published 
translations and explanations, from which 
it appears that the biography of Horsebe is 
to be found in the first column of the 
papyrus; that Horsebe must have been a 
contemporary of Saul and David, and the 
papyrus written about the year 1050 B. C., 
or 300 years before the foundation of 
Rome; so that it is at present 2900 years 
old. The residue of the manuscript is said 
to contain a new religious book of the 
ancient Egyptians. 


GREAT ANTIQUARIAN DISCOVERY. 


M. Chevolson, a German savant, after 
many years’ study among Arabic manu- 
scripts in the libraries of Europe, has 
proved, to the satisfaction of the greatest 
scholars of the present day—as Ewald, Re- 
nan, Mevers, Bunsen, &c.—that in the early 
part of the tenth century actual remains of 
early Babylonish literature existed among 
secluded tribes of Chaldeans, near the Del- 
ta, on the Tigris and Euphrates, that an 
Arab of Babylonian descent, known to us 
historically from authentic sources, devoted 
himself to the preservation of this precious 
literatare by translating it into Arabic from 
patriotic motives, and that these translations 
still exist, and are in the main a faithful 
representation of Babylonian, or (as they 
are called in the books themselves) Naba- 
tzxan originals, transmitted from a period of 
unknown antiquity, long previous to the era 
of Nebuchadnezzar, when Babylon was in 
its earliest glory, the chief city of the earth, 
and the resort of all the known nations of. 
the world. The treatises exhumed by M. 
Chevolson are three—on Nabatzan Agri- 
culture, written by the Kuthami, a Chal- 
dean, residing at Babylon, and (occupying 
about 1000 pages of folio manuscript) The 
Book of Poisons, by a physician named Jar- 
luka, and fragments from a work entitled, 
The Book of the Mysteries of the Sun and 
Moon, a later compilation from Chaldean 
authorities. In the April number of the 
Christian Remembrancer there is an article 
on the subject of the deepest interest, and 
apparently written by a person familiar with 
the East, and by the first Schemitic scholar 
of the time, M. Renan. In the last num- 
ber of the Revue Germanique there is an- 
other paper. He says it is impossible to 
deny the existence of a Babylonian litera- 
ture, and that the effect is ‘“‘as though an- 
other Nineveh had been disinterred, or 
Babylon had cast off the accumulated depo- 
sits of ages, and risen from its ashes to claim 
its place in the history of the world.” 


ICEBERGS. 


As we approach the bergs they assume a 
great variety of forms. Indeed, their 
changes are quite wonderful. In passing 
around a single one we see as good as ten, 
so protean is its character. I know of no 
object in all nature so marvellously sensi- 
tive to a steady gaze. Sit motionless and 
look at one, and, fixture as it appears, it has 
its changes then. It marks with unerring 
faithfulness every condition of atmosphere, 
and every amount of light and shadow. 
Thus manifold complexions tremble over it, 
for which the careless observer may see no 
reason, and many shapes, heights, and dis- 


most Grouchy’s time 


fro, of which the mind may not readily as- 
sign a cause. 
The large iceberg for which we bore away 
this morning resembled, at one moment, a 
cluster of Chinese buildings, then a Gothic 
cathedral, early style. It was curious to see 
how all that mimicry of a grand religious 
ile was soon transmuted into something 
like the Coliseum, its vast interior now a 
delicate blue and then a greenish white. 
It was only necessary to run on halfa mile 
to find this icy theatre split @under. An 
age of ruin appeared to have passed over it, 
leaving only the two extremes—the inner 
cliffs of one a glistening white; of the other 
a blue, soft and airy as the July heavens. 
In the neighbourhood were numbers of 
block-like bergs, which, when thrown toge- 
ther by our perpetual change of position, 
resembled the ruins of a marble city. The 
play of the light and shadows among its in- 
equalities was charming in the extreme. 
In the outskirts of this Palmyra of the 
waves lay a berg closely resembling a huge 
ship-of-war, with the stern submerged, over 
which the surf was breaking finely, while 
the stem, sixty or seventy feet aloft, with 
what the fancy easily shaped into a majes- 
tic figure-head, looked with fixed serenity 
ever the distant waters. As we ran athwart 
the bow it changed instantly into the ap- 
pearance of some gigantic sculpture, with 
broad surfaces as smooth as polished ivory, 
and with salient points cut with wonderful 
perfection. The dashing of the waves 
sounded like the dashing at the foot of 
rocky cliffs, indicative of the mass of ice 
below the surface. 
RPUNDERING OF A BERG. 
Between making my last dot and now— 
an interval often minutes— Windsor Castle 
has expetienced the convulsions of an earth- 
quake and gone toruin. To use the term 
common here, it has ‘‘foundered.”” A maga- 
zine of powder fired in its centre could not 
more effectually, and not much more quick- 
ly, have,blowa it up. While in the act of 
C———— suddenly exclaimed: 
when lo! walls and towers were falling 
asunder, and tumbling at various gngles 
with apparent silence into the ocean, at- 


‘tended with the most prodigious dashing 


and commotion of water. Enormous 


sheaves of foam sprung aloft and burst in 


ing for orders on hearing the firing; and M. , 


tances swell and shrink it, move it to and 


| 


» Nearly the whole of this brilliant 
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air; high green waves, crested with white 


caps, rolled away in circles, mingling with, 
leaping shafts, and fragments of ice. re- 
appearing from the deep in all directions. 
spectacle 
was the performance of a minute, and to us 
as noiseless as the motions of a crowd, for a 
length of time I had not expected. ‘When 
the uproar reached us, it was thunder dou- 
bled and redoubled, rolling upon the ear 
like the quick successive strokes of a drum, 
or volleys of the largest ordnance. It was 
awfully grand, and altogether the most 
startling exhibition I ever witnessed. At 
this moment there is a large field of ‘ruins, 
some of them huge masses like towers, prone 
along the waters, with a lofty steeple left 
alone standing in the midst, and rocking 
slowly to and fro.—A/fter Icebergs with a 
Painter. 


BATTLES OF THE REVOLUTION. 


The following is a table of the compara- 
tive losses of life sustained in the battles of 
the Revolution: 


Lexington, April 19,1775, 273 84 
Bunker Hill, June 17,1775, . 1,054 456 
Flatbush, August 12, 1776, ° 400 200 
White Plains, August 26, 1776, 400 400 
Trenton, December 25, 1776, . 1,000 + 
Princeton, January 5,1777, .. . 400 100 
Hubbardstown, August 17,1777, . 800 800 
Bennington, August 16,1777, . - 800 100 
Brandywine, September 11,1777, . 500 1,100 
Stillwater, September 17, 1777, 600 350 
Germantown, October 5, 1777, . - 600 1,250 
Saratoga, Oct. 17, 1777 (surrendered), 5,752 — 
Red Hook, October 22,1777, .- . 500 32 
Monmouth, June 25, 1778, ° - 400 130 
Rhode Island, August 27, 1778, 260 214 
Briar Creek, March 30, 1779, . 13 400 
Stony Point, July 15, 1779, 600 100 
Camden, August 16, 1779, 875 610 
King’s Mountain, October 1, 1780, . 950 96 
Cowpens, January 17,1781, _ . - 800 72 
Guilford C. H., March 15, 1781, 532 400 
Hobkirk Hills, April 25, 1781, - 400 460 
Eutaw Springs, September, 1781, . 1,000 550 


Yorktown, Oct., 1781 (surrendered), 7,072 


Agricultural Progress at the Sandwich 
Islands. 


. It is exceedingly interesting to watch the 
progress of agricultural pursuits, and the 
introduction of flowers, plants, vegetables, 
cereals and animals. It has been the cus- 
tom to assert that this and that tree, plant, 
and vegetable would not grow, the climate 
was too warm, or some other insuperable 
difficulty existed. The success which has 
attended the introduction of certain plants, 
should lead us to be very cautious in ex- 
pressing our opinions before the experiment 
is made. | 
A few years ago it was stoutly asserted 
that wheat could not be produced, but now 
more than enough can be easily raised for 
home consumption. Well do we remember 
when an ear of Indian corn was a great 
rarity, but recently, on the road to Ewa, 
we saw more than twenty acres of as fine 
looking Indian corn as ever grew in Massa- 
chusetts or Illinois. Who does not remem- 
‘ber when it was said roses and flowers could 
not be raised in Honolulu? and now the most 
beautiful boquets are gathered at all seasons. 
Strawberries and peaches even are becoming 
quite common upon theislands. Onlya few 
years since it was thought quite impossible 
to produce good butter, but now an article 
finds its way to our markets vieing in A nar 
ity with butter from Goshen, New York, 
and we hopé that something in the way of 
cheese will soon be produced outdoing 
Cheshire. Why not? Our beef and mut- 
-ton call forth even an Englishman’s com- 
mendation. This, too, is to become a land 
of honey. The old fogy wise-acres asserted 
that in our sunny islands the bee would be- 
come lazy, and it would no longer be true, 
“ How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour,” &c. 
We now have busy and industrious bees, 
and excellent honey. Only a few months 
since one hive was imported from Califor- 
nia, and hives are reckoned by scores in 
some parts of the islands. The honest truth 
is, we do not know what will thrive and 
grow in the Sandwich Islands until a fair 
trial has been made. All praise to those 
who are labouring to introduce plants, vege- 
tables, flowers, and whatever will adorn our 
fair islands, rendering them still more lovely 


towns, school-houses in our villages, a happy 
and growing population, waving fields, green 
pastures, numerous herds and flocks, a sta- 
ble government, and where will you find a 
more desirable home than upon these sunny 
islands?’ —The Friend, April 1st. 


CURATIVE EFFECTS OF GRAPES. 


_ Dr. Herpia of Metz has published a very 
interesting aceount of the curative effects of 
grapes, in various disorders of the body. 
They act, firstly, by introducing large quan- 
tities of fluids into the system, which, pass- 
ing through the blood, carry off by perspira- 
tion and other excretians, the effete and in- 
jurious materials of the body; secondly, as 
a vegetable nutritive agent. Employed ra- 
tionally and methodically, aided by suitable 
diet and regimen, the grape produces most 
impogtant changes in the system, in favour- 
ing organic transmutations, in contributing 
healthy materials to the repair and recon- 


termining the removal of vitiated matters 
which have become useless and injurious to 
the system. Directed by a skilful physi- 
cian, this valuable curative agent can be 
made to produce the most varied effects on 
the constitution. It also possesses the ad- 
vantage of being acceptable to invalids. 
The treatment lasts from three to six weeks. 
The quantity of grapes that may be con- 
sumed varies from one to four pounds per 
day, commencing with small quantities, 
which are gradually increased. The skins 
and seeds must not be swallowed. In the 
absence of grapes, the most beneficial effects 
may be obtained from dried raisins, pro- 
vided a quantity of water, sufficient to satis- 
fy the thirst they create, be taken at the 
same time, or they may be stewed in the 
same manner as prunes. 


OVER-BATHING. 


If a fish is deprived of its scales, it will 
be chilled to death; and reasoning analogi- 
cally, and knowing too that human skin 
scales are destroyed by the alkali of the 
soap, 2 man may wash himself too much— 
may actually wash away the scales of his 
body, leaving the pores so unprotected 
against heat and cold and obstructions, that 
death will inevitably ensue; indeed, physio- 
logical research proves, that if a third, of 
the skin is removed from the body by scald- 
ing or otherwise, a fatal termmation is un- 
avoidable. Observant persons know how 
soon the skin becomes pale, shrivelled, and 
tender, even on the harder hands, if kept a 
great deal in cold water. These are sug- 
gestive considerations for those who believe 
that continual water sloshings are indispen- 
sable to health and longevity.— Hall’s Jour- 
nal of Health. 


ORIGIN OF THE CAP OF LIBERTY. 


Among the Romans, a cap was always 
given to slaves when they were made free; 
whence it became the emblem of liberty. 
Saturninus, in his sedition, when he had 
gained possession of the Capitol, exalted a 
cap on the top of a spear, as a token of 
liberty to all the slaves who would join his 
standard. ‘Fhe conspirators against Julius 
Ceesar, after they had despatched him, in 
order to quiet the alarm of the people, 
marched in a body, through the most 
public part of the city, with a cap carried 
before them on a spear, thus proclaiming 
peace and liberty to all, and declaring that 
no farther violence was intended. Qn this 
occasion there was a medal strack with the 


same device, which is still extant. 


tion, Truget 


and inviting. Only give us churches in our. 


struction of the various tissues, and in de- |. 


VALUE OF TRAINED SOLDIERS. 
g Allison, in his History of Napoleon, cites 


the language of that great General in dis- 


cussing .the question of how much time is 
‘required to make a reliable soldier. In a 


ting the naval conscrip- 
rved:—‘‘Much longer 
time is required to form a sailor than a 
soldier. The latter may be trained in all 
his duties in six months.’”’ Napoleon -re- 
plied:—“There never was so great a mis- 
take. Nothing can be more dangerous than 

propagate such opinions; if acted upon 
they would speedily lead to the dissolution 
of the army. At Jemappe there were 
50,000 French against Austrians. 
During the first four years of the war all 
the hostile operations were conducted in the 
most ridiculous manner. It was neither 
the volunteers nor the recruits who saved 
the Republic; it was the 180,000 old troops 
of the monarchy, and the discharged veter- 
ans whom the revolution impelled to the 
frontier. Part of the recruits deserted, 
part died; a small portion only remained, 
who, in the process of time, formed good 
soldiers. Why have the Romans done such 
great things? Because six years’ instruc- 
tion were, with them, required to make 
a soldier. A legion composed of three 
thousand such men was worth thirty thou- 
sand ordinary troops. With fifteen thou- 
sand such men as the Guards, I - would 
every where beat forty thousand. You 
will not find me engaged soon in war with 
an army of recruits,’ 


any Garden. 


Hay Caps.—The New England Farmer 
has the following remarks upon the value 
of hay caps:—‘ Those of our friends who 
procure and use half a dozen hay caps in 
getting their hay and grain the present 
summer, will be quite sure to treble or 

uadruple the number the next summer. 

f the season should prove a ‘catching one,’ 
they will save their cost on the present crops. 
Never mind what disaffected grumblers say, 
who are determined not to ‘haw’ or ‘ gee’ 
only as the antediluvians did—but get a 
few and try them. Let old fogydom go to 
mill on a drag, if it pleases, while you sit 


conversation res 


on a well-stuffed seat and elliptic springs. | 


You will find your grist none the less sweet, 
or coarser, for bringing a little art to your 
aid. But try the hay caps, for several rea- 
sons:—1. You can make hay much faster 
with them, even in good weather. 2. Your 
hay will be better partially made in the 
cock, under caps, than it would be made 
entirely in the sun. Persons who put up 
herbs for medicinal purposes, where it be- 
comes necessary to retain all their virtues, 
never dry them in the sun. 3. As the hay- 
ing season is short, you can have more grass 
down at once by the use of caps, and thus 
get through haying quicker. 4. The qual- 
ity of your hay made under caps will be ten 
per cent. better; it will be sweeter, bright- 
er, less dusty, and go further in feeding out, 
provided the season is unfavourable for mak- 
ing. 5. You will save their entire cost in 
obviating the necessity of cocking andspread- 
ing out again quantities of hay which you~ 
can thoroughly make with their aid.” 


MANURE SHEDS.—There is no doubt as 
to the economy of erecting some cheap co- 


vering for the manure heap. It need not |. 


be water-tight—a little dripping will be 
needed, and sometimes an occasional water- 
ing, if the heap begins to fire-fang, that is 
to get dry and mouldy in any part, which 
should be looked after. The washing of 
heavy rains carries off most of the best por- 
tions of manure. Plenty of straw, or muck, 
or even of loam, under and over the manure 
heap, is a great economizer of rich fluids 
sna gases that would otherwise escape and 
e lost. : 


ABSCONDING BreEs.—The Bee Journal 
says that the only reliable means of prevent- 
ing the absconding of a swarm, besides the 
forming of artificial colonies, is to drum out 
the first and second swarms at the proper 
period. To preventa natural swarm from de- 
camping after being hived, place it in a cool 
room or a dry cellar for twenty-four hours, 
supplying it plentifully with honey. The 
bees will commence building comb, and will 
remain contented when afterward brought 
out and placed on the stand. 


SHEEP.—Look to your sheep. If infest- 
ed with ticks, apply New England rum; it is 
the best use to which rum can be applied; 
it does good service. No tick can stand it. 
Give the lambs a treat also. A lamb in- 
fested with ticks will “pine away” and be- 
come poor, no matter how well he may be 
cared for in other respects. 3 


Hen MANvRE FoR INsEcTs.—A Wis- 
consin subscriber has tried this remedy with 
success, in driving away ants from apple 
blossoms, and from peonies, and to expel 
bugs from squashes. [For four years he has 
covered the top of the ground around cu- 
cumbers, squashes, and melons with hen 
manure, and has had no trouble from bugs. 
He applies a wash made of hen manure to 
the bark of fruit trees and shrubs, to guard 
them against mice, rabbits, and sheep. It 
also routs the bark louse. One thing is 
certain, it is a powerful fertilizer, and per- 
fectly safe. 


THe Army WormM.—The army worm is 
committing ravages in the Western States, 
as we learn from numerous private letters. 
J. H. Abbot of Christian county, Illinois, 
says they are destroying the corn and wheat 


fields, and asks what will check their depre-— 


dations. It is recommended to plough or 
dig a trench around the fields which are 
threatened by their invasion. The insects 
usually come in armies from one direction ; 
one account says they are travelling from 
east to west. Before they reach a field or 
farm, plough around it, turning the furrow 
Jrom the field, leaving a smooth clean cut, 
which the worms.cannot easily ascend. Two 
furrows are still better, throwing the second 
one out with a spade, or following with a 
subsoiler. Then throw out the loose soil, 
and leave a smooth perpendicular cut, one 
foot in height, next the field. Great num- 
bers of the invaders might be: destroyed 
after they have entered the furrow, by co- 
vering them with straw and burning it, re- 
peating the operation as often as a sufficient 
number are collected. 


THE Wire WorM.—The wire worm is 
very destructive of the young corn plants, 
and various means to destroy them have 
been suggested. We have lately seen re- 
commended by a Canada farmer, lime and 
salt, by sowing equal quantities over the 
ground at the rate of one bushel to the 
acre. This quantity strikes us as entirely 
too small. We recommended a dozen years 
ago to mix one part salt and three parts 
plaster, and apply it, say a tablespoonful to 
a hill, around (not ") the young plants, at 
the usual time of plastering, as a certain 
remedy.— Germantown Telegraph. 


Yeast WHERE THERE IS NO YEAST.— 
Take a handful each of hops and malt, and 
boil them four hours in water sufficient to 
make a gallon. When done, strain it, boil- 
ing hot, upon a pint of flour, stirring it 
smooth. When cool, put in a teaspoon of 
sugar and one of ginger, and a small tea- 
cup of salt. Let it stand open until the 
bubbles rise to the surface, then Keep it 
corked close. It will be ready for use in 
three days after it is made. A pint of this 
may be put in when making again, and it 
will be ready for use in one day, but it is 
better to have it altogether fresh occasion- 
ally. 

The very best kind of hop yeast can be 
made minus the “‘cup of good yeast,” and 
in my own words will I tell you. Take a 
handful of good hops and put them ina 
basin with a quart of boiling water, pare six 
medium sized potatoes and put in with them, 
cooking them nicely, then take two table- 
spoonfuls of flour, one teaspoonful of salt, 
and a teacup of sugar, and pour the. liquor 


upon it>scalding hot. Mash the potatoes 
fine and stir into the mixture, put it into a 
jar or wide-mouth bottle, and set it away in 
a warm place for three days, or till it fer- 
ments, and then it is ready for use. This 
recipe will make the very best kind of 
bread, if you know any thing about making 
it at all— Rural New Yorker. 

How Corn to tHe 
correspondent of the Ohio Cultivator says 
that he experimented with corn last year to 
determine the number of stalks for a bill. 
He planted rows with two, three, four, and 
five kernels, and found no difference in the 
yield. That with two stalks was heaviest, 
and ripened the best. 


To Stop Bueepina.—Asa Kemper, of 
Ross. county, Ohio, writes to the American. 
Agriculturist that bleeding from a wound, 
on man or beast, may be stopped by a mix- 
ture of wheat flour and common salt, in 
equal parts, bound on with a cloth. If the 
bleeding be profuse, use a large quantity, 
say from one to three pints. It may be left 
on for hours, or even days, if necessary. 
In this manner he saved the life of a horse 
which was bleeding from a wounded artery; 
the bleeding ceased in five minutes after the 
application. It was left on three days, when 
it worked loose, was eusily removed, and the 
wound soon healed. | 


A Hint.—We have found nothing so 
effectual in protecting the young plants of 
melons, cucumbers, &c., from the depreda- 
tions of insects, as the sowing around the 
edges of the hill of radish seed. The young 
growth of the radish is much preferred by 
these insects to that of the melon and cu- 
cumber; hence, while the former is freely 
feasted on, the latter is permitted to go scot 
free. If too late for trial this season, let it 
be remembered in time for the next. 


“Children’s 


- THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 


I say to thee, do thou repeat 
To the first man thou mayest meet 
In lane, highway, or open street, 


That he, and we, and all men move 
Under a canopy of love, | 
As broad as the blue sky above; 


That doubt and trouble, fear and pain, 
And anguish, all are shadows vain ; 
That death itself shall not remain; 


That weary deserts we may tread, 
A dreary labyrinth may thread, 
Through dark ways underground be led; 


Yet if we will our Guide obey, 
The dreariest path, the darkest way, 
Shall issue out in heavenly day. | 


And we, on divers shores now cast, 
Shall meet, our perilous voyage past, 
All in our Father’s house at last. 


And ere thou leave him, say thou this 
Yet one word more, They only miss 
The winning of that final bliss, 


Who will not count it true that love— 
Blessing, not cursing—rules above, 
And that in it we live and move. 


And one thing further let him know— 
That to believe these things are so, 
- This firm faith never to forego; 


Despite of all which seems at strife 

With blessing, all with curses rife— 

That this is blessing, this zs life. 

— Trench. 
THE POWER OF ONE GOOD BOY. 
‘‘When I took the school,” said a gentle- 

man, speaking of a certain school he once 
taught, ‘‘I soon saw there was one good boy 
in it. I saw it in his face. I saw it by many 
unmistakable marks. If I stepped out and 
came suddenly back, that boy was always 
studying, just asif I had been there, while a 
general buzz and the roguish looks of the rest 
showed there was mischief in the wind. I 
learned he was a religious boy, and a member 
of the church. Come what would, he would 
be for the right. There were two other boys 
who wanted to behave well, but were some- 
times led astray. These two began to look up 
to Alfred, and I saw were much strengthened 
by his example. Alfred was as lovely in dis- 
position as firm in principle. These three 
boys began now to create a sort of public 
opinion on the side of good order and the mas- 
ter. ne boy and then another gradually sided 
with them. The foolish pranks of idle and 
wicked boys began to lose their popularity. 
They did not win the laugh which they used 
to. A general obedience and attention to 
study prevailed. At last the public opinion 
of the school was fairly revolutionized ; from 
being a school of ill-name, it became one of 
the best behaved schools any where about, and 
it was that boy Alfred who had the largest 
share in making the change. Ogly four or 
five boys held out, and these were finally ex- 
pelled. Yes,” said the teacher, “it is in the 
power of one right-minded, right-hearted boy 
to do that. He stuck to his principles like a 
man, and they stuck to him, and made astrong 
and splendid fellow of him.” 


NEVER PUT OFF. 


Whene’er duty waits for thee, 
With sober judgment view it, 

And never idly wish it done; 
Begin at once, and do it. 


For Sloth says falsely, “‘ By and by 
Is just as well to do it ;” 

But present strength is surest strength ; 
Begin at once, and do it. — 


And find not lions in the way, 
Nor faint if thorns bestrew it; 
But bravely try, and strength will come, 
* — For God will help thee do it. hey 


MY NEW BIBLE. 


An aged convert from heathenism, a native 
of one of the Hervey Islands, some years ago 
received as a present a copy of the Bible. A 


few pages or chapters only had been given | 
him before this, and he was greatly pleased in 


becoming the owner of the volume. After re- 
ceiving it he said, ‘“ My brethren and sisters, 


‘this is my resolve: —The dust shall never cover 


my new Bible; the moth shall never eat it; 
the mildew shall not rot it. My light! My 
0 |? 

‘Deni children, is not this a good resolution 
for you to make? Among the gifts ‘bestowed 
by kind friends, every one of you has, I sup- 
pose, @ Bible. Once it was your “new Bible,” 
and it cannot be very old now. It would bea 
sad sight to see the dust gathering undisturbed 
upon it day by day, and moths making it 
their home, as it lay unnoticed in some corner 
of your shelf. Do you every day read some 
part of it, keeping in your mind that it is 
God’s book? 

How sweet: thus to become acquainted with 
Jesus, the children’s friend? And then, I am 
sure it will not be long before you too can say 
of that blessed book, ‘‘ My light! my joy!” 


GOD BLESS MY MOTHER. 

A chaplain in one of the United States ships 
of war, describing the prayer-meetings held on 
board his vessel, gives the following incidents 
to illustrate the deep feeling that prevailed. 
They should encourage the heart of every 
pious mother. He says: 

“Not many nights ago, the whole meeting 
was moved as the heart of one man, by & 
noble-looking youth of eighteen, who, in the 
midst of his broken-hearted prayer, burst forth 
in the earnest supplication, ‘O God! bless my 
dear mother! I thank thee that thou hast 
heard her many prayers, and that I, so long 
the object of her love, have at last become the 
subject of thy grace!’ And on the last night 
the feelings of every one present were again 
moved in like manner by the testimony of a 
sailor in middle life, given, with sobs and 
tears, to the blessed. influence of a mother’s | 


Column, pies: 


prayers in restraining.a wayward son from 
sin, and in bringing him at length, by the 
grace of God, to the hope of salvation.” 

Let the praying mother, whose prayer seems 
not yet to be answered, take courage, and ex- 
ee eee in reference to the son of her 

rom euch proofs that praying breath 
not spent in vain, 2 


‘JUST AS MUCH GOOD. 


_ A young friend of. mine, through 
one of the pleasantest streets in New York, 
was accosted by a little girl with a basket on 
her arm. 

“Will you buy something from my basket ?” 
she said, as she displayed a variety of book- 
marks, watch-cases, needle-books, and other 


things made of worsted. 
“«T am sorry I cannot bay any thing to-day,” 
the young lady kindly replied; “‘your things 
are very pretty.” She manifested her sympa- 
thy for the little peddler by talking with her 
for a minute or two, and as she passed on 
again said, “I am sorry I cannot buy any 
thing to-day.” Fy 
“You have done me just as much good as if 
you had; you have spoken kindly to me. 
Most persons I meet say, ‘Go along off.’” 


— 


EW AND RELIABLE MAP OF THE SEAT 
OF WAR. 


Map of part of Virginia, Maryland, and Dela. 
ware, prepared from Official Seatecen, Price $1. 
This is an entirely new Map, and not an old Map 
with a new name. It gives the whole of Virginia 
from the meridian of Winchester east to the ocean, 
including Maryland and Delaware. The highest 
Military Authorities recommend it as the mos¢ 
complete and correct extant of the district it in- 
cludes. _ It is the ONLY Map upon which are 


given 
EVERY Railroad, Turnpike, Common Road, and 


nal. 

ALL the Towns, large as well as small, Rivers, 
Streams, Bridges, Ferries, Forts, Points, Fording 
Places, Islands, Light-houses, &c. 

The Depth of Water on the Coast, and in the 
Rivers and Bays, is also marked. 

*,* Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the 


For sale by 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 

; No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
july 13—3t 


EADING FOR THE ARMY AND NAVY.— 
Tue American Tract Society, 150 Nassau 
street, New York, have just issued two beautiful 
LIBRARIES of Twenty-five Volumes each. —~ 
SOLDIER’S POCKET LIBRARY. $2. 
Among which are found The Soldier’s Text-Book, 
The Soldiers and Jesus, Who is on the Lord’s Side? 
The True Story of Lucknow, Colonel Gardiner, Cor- 
poral Murray, and Soldiers’ Hymns. 


SOLDIERS’ CAMP LIBRARY. $3. 


Including General Havelock, Captain Hedley Vi- 
cars, Captain Hammond, Young Man frpm Home, 
The Blue Flag, and Come to Jesus. 

This larger Library is designed for the camp, the 


cabin, dhe Tseowati«: and the hospital. Two hun-. 


dred have already been furnished for the army 
and navy. 
These two Libraries, with 3000 pages of tracts 


‘| at $2, the whole for $7, will furnish a company 


with a good supply of reading. How can $5, $10, 
$25, $50, or $70 be better employed than in sup- 
prying @ company, @ regiment, or a ship of war? 

haplains, officers, soldiers, and citizens have made 
urgent a s for these publications. 

ne chaplain says, “These libraries are just 

what I need to complete a good system of labour 
among the troops.” Another says, “Your libra 
and tracts have been read thoroughly by the sol- 
diers, and we have an interesting work of grace 
going on; twenty-five have been hopefully con- 
verted.” 

Three thousand companies are now enlisted. 


_ Are there not many individuals, ladies and gen- 


tlemen, who will each supply a company or a 
regiment, as some have already done? 
f= Libraries carefully packed and forwarded 
to any company designated pC the purchasers. 
To be obtained, together with all the publications 
and periodicals of the Society at the DEPOSI. 
TORY, No. 929 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, on 
the same terms as at New York. 
Remittances, or orders for Books to be addressed 
to H. N. THISSELL, 
_ july 13—4t tary 


District Secre 
WANTED—By a Frenchman, an 
evangelical Christian, well qualified to serve 
as Cook, Waiter, and can,take care of horses. He 


| has also served as an attendant of army ambu- 


lances. Apply to Rev. H. FARGUES of the French 
church, No. 236 South Fourth street, Philadelphia. 
july 13—2t 


EMOVAL.—James R. Wess, Dealer in Fine 

Teas, Coffees, and Groceries, for Family Use, 

has removed to the South-east Corner o alnut 

and Eighth streets, Philadelphia, (a few doors from 

his former location) where he will be happy to 

see his Friends and Customers. 

Goods carefully packed for the Coens and 

forwarded. may 1l—tf 


EST TROY BELL FOUNDRY.—EZstablished 

in 1826.—The Subscribers manufacture and 

have constantly for sale at their-old established 
Foundry their superior Bells for Churches, Aca- 
demies, Factories, Steamboats, Locomotives, Plan- 
tations, &c., mounted in the most approved and 


- substantial manner with their new patented yoke 


and other improved mountings, and warranted in 
every particular. For information in regard to 
keys, dimensions, mountings, warrantee, &c., send 


fora Circular. A 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
mar 30—ly* West Troy, New York. 


UILDING COMMITTEES WISHING TO 
combine beauty and durability with econo- 
my, from an experience of fourteen years in the 
way of Decorating, Ventilation, Lighting, &c., 
would save time and money by sending for one 
of D’Orsay’s Circulars. Sent free by addressing 
J. 8. D’ORSAY, Church Decorator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. — 
EA BATHING, ATLANTIC CITY—LIGHT 
HOUSE COTTAGE—That well known and 
comfortable Home is now open for the Season, 
where no pains will be spared to make Guests 
peg is The best of Bathing—the nearest House 
to the Surf, 
Kept in strict Religious Order. NO BAR. 
june 29—10t* JONAH WOOTTON 


HITEHOUSE HOTEL—SEA BATHING, 
ATLANTIC CITY—NOW OPEN.—This 
favourite House, on Massachusetts Avenue, is 
nearest of all to the Rolling Breakers. Every 
Room opens on the Ocean. Terms to suit the 
times. it. Remember the Whitehouse. 
T= Al Persons who desire the best Accom- 


modations that can be had, are invited to give | 


this House a trial. 
WILLIAM WHITEHOUSE, Proprietor. 
june 29-—4t* 


IBSONS’ STAINED GLASS ESTABLISH- 
- MENT—No. 125 South Eleventh Street, 
near Walnut, Philadelphia.— Stained Glass 
Churches, suitable to the various styles of Archi- 
tecture; also, for Public Buildings and Private 
Residences, Enamelled, Cut, and Embossed Glass. 
jee All the Stained and Enamelled Glass in 
the Capitol Extension was made at the gabove 
works. JOHN GIBSON, 
nov 3—ly C. H. GIBSON, 


EEDLE-BOOKS, TOILET CASES, é&c.— 
- Made and sold at Wholesale and Retail by 
Mrs. D. B. LAMBERSON, Pittsfield, Massachu- 


setts. 

SOLD ALSO BY 
H. G. DAVIS & Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 
O. W. WILCOX, 199 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 
A. D. F. RANDOLPH, 683 Broadway, N. Y. 
W. H. BABCOCK, 246 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Wm. 8S. & A. MARTIEN, 606 Chestnut St., Phil’a. 
R. D. BARDWELL & Co., Troy Building, one 
8. O. BARNUM, 215 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
H. L. BLAKESLEY, 66 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
feb 16—tff 


EYSTONE COAL OIL.—A very superior ar- 
ticle of Coal Oil for burning in lamps, and 
for lubricating machinery, equal to any made in 
this country, is being constantly refined by 
Joun K. 
a 


Ke Coal Oil Works, 
No. 43 Haydock street, east of 1017 North Front 
street, Philadelphia. Also Paraffine, Benzine, 
Naptha, and Cart Grease. jan 7—12m 


ROVER & BAKER’S CELEBRATED 
(¢ NOISELESS SEWING MACHINES, FOR 
FAMILY AND MAN UFACTURING USE, No. 
495 Broapwar, New YorK.—Agencies in all the 
Principal Cities and Towns in the United States.— 
The Grover & Baker Sewing Machine Company 
are now Manufacturing, and have on exhibition 
at their Salesrooms, Machines making the Shuttle 


or Lock-stitch, of the same patterns and at the - 


same prices as their celebrated Grover & Baker 
Stitch Machines, thus affording the public the 
advantage of compsring the stitches of the two 


leading 


only Conpeny that manufactures both kinds of 
Machines, and therefore the only one that can 
offer this privilege to the purchaser. 


“We speak from experience when we say that, 
after having tried all the incipal Sewing Ma- 
chines, we must accord to that of Grover & Baker 
the pre-eminence. Those indi ble features 
of sewing, strength, uniformity, and elasticity, all 
of which are brought out in this compara 
invention, make it the first Sewing Machine in 
the country. Others have their good points, but 
this combines all, and possesses every character- 
istic necessary to make it most desirable.”—JN. Y. 
Chris. Advocate and Journal, 

“The points we conceive most and 
important to meet the wide range of requirements 
in a Machine for family sewing, we find more 
fully combined in the Grover & Baker, viz: 
extent of capacity, simplicity of construction, ease 
of management, advantage of using thread from 
two spools without rewinding, ——- of work, 
elasticity, durability and regulavity of stitch, and 
quietness of movement. We therefore mark award 


to the Grover & Baker.”— Report of Committee of 
Tennessee State Fair of 1860—also of St. Lours 
State Fair of 1860. feb 9286 


achines, and exercising their own judg. - 
ment as to their respective merits. This is the. 


EV. DR, ROBERT J. BRECKINRIDGE OX 
y THE “STATE OF THE COUNTRY”’—~ 
ain that the War is on 


copies 


1, 

REE ARTICLES on the “State of the Coun- 
try,” by Dr. Breckinridge—being ALL Ae Aas 
the absorbing subject. Just issued 
in. Pamphlet, and sent, post- for 25 cents, or 
5 for $1. 

‘The September Number of the Daxvuss Ra- 
vigw will contain the first of three Articles on the 
Doctrine of Imputation—of which one of the most 
distinguished clergyman in América says :—*<It 
is very ebdle, and as soon as its nature and 
are known by our ministry, will be sought w 
avidity; and will require some of the ablest an 
most widel ‘ influential of the American 
logians, either to modify their statements, or de- 
fend them far better than they have hitherto 
done. The articles will, I think, make a power- 
fal impression, and do our Church an incaleu- 

ce.” 


lable servi | 

It is also the same Number will con- 
tain an Article by Dr. Breckinridge on the recent 
General Assembly at Philadelphia. ' 

Missionaries, $2. 
RICHARD H. COLLINS, Publisher, 


inci 
Agents at Philadelphia, 

7 WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


july 6st 
GROVE FEMALE SEMINARY— 
n 


ort, Pennsylvania.—The course of 
struction in this Institution is com 
and thorough. The location is one of the most 
beautiful and desirable in the country.. The 
Summer Session will commence May Ist. Parents 
and Guardians desiring to place their Daughters 
or Wards in a first-class School will please 
to | Mas, E. L: THOMPSON, 
_ ap 27—tf Principal and Superintendent. 


AUNDERS’ INSTITUTE— Thirty-Ninth and 
Market Streets, Phi ia.— Professor EB. D. 
Saunpsrs and CortLanp Sauxpsrs, Princi 
Hon. William Bigler, Clearfield; William McKib- 
bin, Esq., of the Merchants’ Hotel, ane 
Hon. J. W. Forney, of “The Press;” Hon. N. B. 
Browne, Philadelphia; Rev. R. Westbrook, of the 
Sunday-school Union; Hon. J. W. Maynard, Wil- 
liamsport; J. Leisenrin me President of the 
pee Coal and Navigation Company, and Hon. 
Asa Packer, Mauch Chunk, all of whom Aave sons 
boarding in Saunders’ Institute, will give their 
friends who may be looking for a safe, thorough, 
and pleasant School, any information desired re- 
specting this Seminary. 
A Grove and Lawn of eight acres are attached 
to the Institute, for seclusion, recreation, and 
physical exercise. 
The Terms for a session of five months are 
—For Day $75; for Pupils who 
spend Saturday and Sunday at home, $100; for 
ermanent Boarding Pupils, $133. No extra 
Payment in advance. sep 1—tf 


“HAMBERSBURG YOUNG LADIES’ SEMI. 
NARY.—The Fall Session will commence 
September 3d. For terms of Boarding and Tuition 
Rav. HENRY REEVES, Principal. 
julyé—ot 


HESTNUT STREET FEMALE SEMINARY. 

-—Miss and Miss will re- 

open their Boarding and Day-school on Wednes- 

day, September 11th, at No. 1615 Chestnut street, 
Phil june 15—17t 


DGEHILL SCHOOL—Princeton, New Jersey 
—Will begin its next regular Session; on 
ednesday, the 7th of August. The — of 
this Institution is to prepare Boys thoroughly for 
College or for Business. The Classical: Depart- 
ment is under the care of the Rev. Tuomas W. 
CarTetL, formerly Principal of the School. The 
Principal retains the- Departments of Mathe- 
matics and English. Both are aided by experi- 
enced Teachers. The French Language is taught 
by a native of France, who resides in the house, 
and devotes all his time to the School. 
Terms.—$125 per session of five months, Mod. 
ern Languages and Music extra. A libéral de- 
duction is made for the sons of ministers. 
For further information address the Principal, - 
june 29—6t* Ray. J. P. HUGH 


iphia. 


IRST CLASS CLOTHING AT THE VERY 

LOWEST PRICES.—Dress and Frock Coats 
of all qualities; Business Coats in all the latest 
styles, and a beautiful assortment of Spring Over- 
coats. Black and Fancy Cassimere Pants of the 
best and choicest fabrics, and a complete assort- 
ment of Vests of every variety of material, all cut, 
made, and trimmed equal to customer work, ex- 
pressly for retail sales, and in all cases warranted 


to be as represented. ROBERT H. ADAMS, 
South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
mar 2—ly Philadelphia. | 


NGLISH STONE PRESERVING JARS— 
Self-sealing, perfectly Air-tight, and. Durable. 
Also. Builders, Machinists, ‘and Frouse-furnishi 
Hardware, Fine Table and Pocket Cutlery, ) 


&c. 
W. N. SEYMOUR & CO, pentane 
rr No, 4 Chatham Square, ew York. 
june 29—4t 


ASTORS ABOUT BUILDING OR REPAIR- 

ing their Churches, would do well to send for 

oné of D’Orsay’s Circulars on Church Decoration, 

Ventilation, Li eg oe Sent free by address- - 
ing J. STANLY D’ORSAY, Church rator, 

ap 21—tf No. 566 Broadway, New York. 


ASTORS AND TRUSTEES’ BUILDING OR 
Repairing their Churches, can obtain much 
valuable information by sending for one of D’Or- 
say’s Circulars on Church Decoration, Ventilation, 


Lighting, &c. Sent free wy ad 
J. 8. DDORSAY, Church tor, 
— ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


OARDING.—Private Boarding at the north- 
west corner of Eighth and Spruce streets, 
hiladelphia, Mrs. M SNODGRASS, 

jan 26—tf 


PUBLICATI NSOF 
The Presbyterian Board of Publication. 


DURING JUNE, 1861. 


Waxing Gop; or, The Practical Christian 
Life.) By James B. Rankin. 18mo0, pp. 262. 
Price 30 and 35 cents. Postage 8 cents. 

An excelfent work on practical religion. Its 
fourteen chapters contain a vast number of impor- 
tant hints in regard to Sabbath observance, the 
reading of the Scriptures, prayer, liberality, self- 
examination, domestie and other duties, considered 
as Bae of the great work of walking with God, 
and aids thereto. 

SERIES FOR YOUTH. 18mo. ILLUSTRATED. 

Attcze Roszpatz; or, The Power of a Consistent 

: Christian Life. By Mrs. Caroline L. Blake. 
Pp. 186. Price 25 and 30 cents. Postage 6 cts. 

Mary Resp. By the author of “George Miller 
and his Mother.” Pp. 324. Price and 40, 
cents. Postage 9 cents. 

Exuma Autres; or, The Lord’s Prayer in Daily 
Life. Pp. 162. Price 20 and 25 cents. Postage 


6 cents. 


Tue Souprer’s Serres. Price 10 cents. Postage 


4 cents. 
A package of twelve new and well-selected 
Tracts. They are admirably fitted to interest and 


bless our numberless youth now rushing into mili- 
tary life. 
the Rev. R. 


Fietps Wars to tHe Harvest. 

H. Beattie. Tract Ne. 248. Pp. 20. 

A missionary view of the present state of the 
field, as inviting to gospel labours. 

Tue Bressepwess or Grvine. By the Rev. P. D.. 

Gurley, D.D. ‘Tract No. 249. Ls, 16. 

An admirable tract on a highly important: 
theme. It was first printed at the recommenda- 
tion and expense of the author’s Presbytery. 

A ror SYMPATHY IN. BEHALP OF THE Minis- 
try. Tothe members of the Church. By the 

Rey. W. 8S. White, D.D. Tract No. 250. . 8. 


Address orders to 
WIN THROP SARGENT, 


Business Correspondent, 
july 6—4t 821 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


TRE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No, 606 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phils-. 
adelphis, and No. 60 Brosdway, Kew York 


y 

WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO. 

| TERMS. 

Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months. — 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollars a year when paid 
strictly in advancé. 

No subscription received for a less term than: 
one year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish- 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except, at 
the discretion of the Proprierors. Par 
Rates of ising. —For 15 lines, first insertion, 
one dollar; each repetition of do.,75 cents. For’ 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each repeti-: — 
tion of do., 50 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance, 

TERMS TO 
Five copies to one address, for one year, 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent... 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 _ 

With an additional copy to the agent, oe 
Twenty five copies to one adds, for one 

year, 

With an additional copy to the agent. 

07” The money must always be sentiin advance, : 
When the amonnt is large, a ‘draft should be pro. 
cured, if possible. Address,.always post-paid, . 

WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN & CO. -_. 


$10.00 
$20.00 


No, (06 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia.3 
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